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HE German electorate has spoken for the 
Dawes Plan, Locarno, and the League of 
Nations. It has recorded itself in favor of 
Stresemann and internationalism. Out of the elec- 
tion of May 20 there appears to be rising a four- 
party coalition composed of the Socialists (or Social 
Democrats), the Democrats, the Catholic Center, and 
the People’s party, in which Dr. Stresemann is the 
leader. These four will hold 283 of the’489 seats in 
the new Reichstag. The new Cabinet will be con- 
trolled by Socialists and will undoubtedly have at 
its head Dr. Otto Braun, Prime Minister of Prussia. 
It is expected that Dr. Strésemann will be retained 
as Foreign Minister. 

The German Socialists are not a radical body; in 
fact, they are advocates of policies which would be 
considered moderate even in the United States. In 
domestic affairs they favor centralization of power 
in the hands of the federal Government, unity of 
the Reich, and industrial legislation aimed to bene- 
fit the working class. Such industrial legislation as 
they have passed hardly goes as far as that already 
adopted in this country. In international affairs 
they support the Locarno Treaties, the Dawes Plan, 
and the League. They favor modification of the 






Versailles Treaty, but believe in observing its terms 
to the letter so long as it is in force. On one side they 
stand in opposition to the Communists, who are 
charged with receiving aid from Moscow. The Com- 
munists gained nine seats in the election, giving 
them a total now of fifty-four. On the other side, the 
Socialists face the “National People’s party,” which 
has little to do with the people and is controlled by 
monarchists who still look longingly at the old 
order. The National People’s party clings to: in- 
tense local patriotism in preference to any show of 
internationalism. It has lost strength in the election. 

The election results augur well both for Germany 
and her neighbors. It is a good thing for all Europe 
that the German people have committed themselves 
to a broad and conciliatory policy. 









The Savor of War 


AMBURG, to her great misfortune, has 
learned something of the instruments of mod- 

ern warfare. Phosgene gas — or COC], — sufficient 
in quantity to wipe out her entire population low- 
ered for forty-eight hours over her harbor. It had 
escaped from a tank on the water front, in which a 
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great reserve was stored. Eleven persons fell imme- 
diate prey to it and died without knowing what had 
happened to them. Some two hundred others were 
taken to hospitals where they are likely to remain 
for a long time. Vegetation was destroyed. A herd 
of cattle dropped. It became necessary to evacuate 
in haste an entire residential neighborhood. And 
this was in time of peace — and an accident. 

In time of war escape would not be so easy. 
Gas bombs would be a considerably more serious 
matter. If it is impossible to abolish the use of 
phosgene and other poison gases in war time, it is at 
least necessary to see that at other times they are 
stored where they will not endanger the public. Or 
even better, they may be left in their component 
parts and put together only when war strikes. 

An interesting question in connection with the 
phosgene at Hamburg is the original source of the 
gas. Since the Treaty of Versailles Germany has not 
been free to harbor such an instrument of warfare. 
Various explanations are given for its presence on 
the water front. It was left over from the war. It 
was bought from Russia during the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, when it seemed possible that Poland would 
invade Germany. It was being used for industrial 
purposes. It was being manufactured on the spot. 
These rumors are for the League to deal with, if the 
League professes to be interested. It may be that 
the case will become as important as the smuggling 
of arms into Hungary last March. 

The tragedy will not soon be forgotten. If it is 
remembered when wars are in prospect it may help 
to obviate the repetition of like tragedies, deliber- 
ately arranged and on a colossal scale. 


Two Nuts for the Coolidge Cracker 


WO bills which will shortly reach the White 

House desk, provided that Congress does not 
filibuster one of them into oblivion, will place a 
heavy strain upon the consistency of President 
Coolidge. For, speaking in Washington on April 16, 
Mr. Coolidge affirmed: “If the people are to remain 
politically free they must be economically free. 
Their only hope in that direction is for them to keep 
their.own business in their own hands.” It was a 
laudable statement. 

Now clumping toward his desk are two giants — 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, both ugly fellows. 
Boulder Dam may possibly be detained by the Sen- 
ate, but its companion is almost certain to reach 
him. Both of them have the effect of putting the 
Government into business, and for business, Mr. 
Coolidge has himself explained, the Government has 
no aptitude. The President proved himself something 
of a giant killer by striking down the original flood 
control bill. What will he do against these? 

As agreed upon by conferees of Senate and House 
the plant at Muscle Shoals will be in the hands of 


a government-controlled corporation. The sum of 
$10,000,000 will be taken from the Federal Treasury 
to provide capital upon which to begin operations, 
Similarly, the identical bills pending in House and 
Senate for the project at Boulder Canyon call for the 
setting up of a government-controlled corporation 
which shall construct and operate the plant, with 
the Government loaning $125,000,000. 

The case of the recently enacted shipping bill 
was different from these. The Government is not 
getting into the shipping business but trying to get 
out. It has not been able to sell the government- 


- owned merchant fleet on terms satisfactory to pri- 


vate owners. It has been prevented from providing 
a reasonable subsidy for the Merchant Marine. For 
the present it seems able to do nothing but stay 
in the business. This is excusable on the ground that 
the question of the Merchant Marine is more than a 
domestic issue, that it has a vital relation to foreign 
commerce and incidentally to national defense. 
Jeopardizing his conscience, Mr. Coolidge has 
signed the Jones bill and left it for another President 
to face the problem which remains. As for Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam, his intentions seem to in- 
cline toward use of the veto power. Unless the Sen- 
ate and House find sufficient time and acumen to 
alter both of these measures considerably, vetoes 
will probably accomplish more good than harm. 


A Subterranean Disaster 


HE mine explosion at Mather, Pennsylvania, 

has cost the lives of 198 men — a number said 
to be approximately twenty-five per cent of the 
town’s male population. Both night and day shifts 
were in the shafts at the time of the blast, which 
could not have occurred at a worse time. But the 
vital thing is that it should have occurred at all. 

Here was a modern mine, supposed to contain 
every safety device, every means of preventing the 
accumulation of gas and precluding the possibility 
of explosion. According to report, Mather is a model 
mining town, one of the “prettiest’’ towns in the 
mine regions of Pennsylvania. But despite all 
safety devices it was in Mather that disaster struck. 
We may have gone far, but we have not gone far 
enough in making mining less hazardous. 

Mine disasters in the United States are taking an 
appalling number of lives, and to all appearances 
modern methods have done nothing to lessen it. In 
1920 the death list was 2,272; in 1921, 1,195; in 1922, 
1,984; in 1923, 2,462; in 1924, 2,402; In 1925, 2,234; 
in 1926, 2,514. Figures for 1927 are not available; 
but those for the preceding years do not indicate 
that preventive measures are doing the least good. 

Inevitably, an investigation will grow out of the 
Mather disaster, but a perfunctory investigation of 
a single case, even though the case is compelling, is 
not enough. What is needed more than this is a new 
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and greater effort on the part of State governments, 
municipalities, and mine operators, to make mining 
safe for the workers. The miners themselves may 
help by observing full caution. They are paid on a 
piecework basis, and there are examples on record in 
which miners, in order to spend more time at work, 
have neglected to close safety doors or take all pre- 
cautions specified by the companies. The explosion 
at Mather, while it is still fresh in the public mind, 
furnishes a strong incentive for concerted action. 


On Being a Good Roman 


HE President has been bludgeoned for daring to 
appear as an art critic and lampooned for ven- 
turing a few remarks on education. The President’s 
place is in the White House; the subjects he may 
discuss must be confined to executive matters; he 
has made a sorry spectacle of himself by turning up 
in places where he does not belong. Such are the 
comments provoked from a section of the press. But 
since when has a man, even though he be a high 
public official, faced a ban on innocuous talk? 
What was the President to do? Here were two 
engagements he wished to fill. Personal friendships 
may have prevented him from turning them down. 
Was he to go before an art society to discourse on 
Boulder Dam, or before the students and alumni of 
a preparatory school to dissertate on Latin Ameri- 
can tariff regulations? He followed the only course 
that was open to him and had a good time of it. 
In the course of his term of office a President is 
always called upon to address gatherings of whose 
work he has no intimate knowledge. Mr. Coolidge is 
not the only one who has loosed generalities to sub- 
stitute for critical details. Woodrow Wilson, most 
scholarly President of recent years, was required in 
the days before the World War to deliver a variety 
of miscellaneous orations, and in a great many of 
them he showed no particular command of his sub- 
ject. But unless he is far less reasonable than Mr. 
Coolidge or far less scholarly than Dr. Wilson, a 
President will generally offer remarks fully as in- 
telligible as those of an accomplished dilettant in 
the field of art or literature or sculpture. 


The Unsung Politicians 


Jaw excellent example of that recurrent phenome- 
non, a church driving into politics and sweep- 
ing its members before it, was provided last week by 
the Southern Baptists in conference at Chattanooga. 
It might be called a typical example, for the issue 
was one upon which the churches are most active 
nowadays. The issue was prohibition, and prohibi- 
tion as if concerns Al Smith. 

The Chattanooga convention, after fiery speeches 
and heated perorations, resolved that it would 
break party lines and vote for a vulgar Republican, 


or almost anyone else so long as he was not a negro, 
rather than vote for “an unnamed friend of the 
liquor interests.” If anyone was in doubt and 
thought the convention was denouncing Jim Reed 
or Governor Edwards of New Jersey or Scarface Al 
Capone, four definite references to Al Smith (accord- 
ing to the Associated Press) must soon have de- 
stroyed the idea. But what could have been expected? 
The Southern Baptist Church is sending commit- 
tees to both party conventions pledged to exhort 
delegates to insert dry planks in the platforms. 

In the case of Al Smith, certainly, the Southern 
Baptist Church has far overstepped reason. Why 
does it adhere to the belief that Governor Smith is 
the ally of the liquor interests? Personally, he is a 
wet. But when it comes to national politics, he has 
very little opportunity for translating his personal 
feelings into legislation. As President he would have 
to be as dry as William G. McAdoo, unless the coun- 
try suddenly decided it didn’t want prohibition 
after all and went through the tedious process of 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. There is no 
chance that the Amendment will be repealed during 
the next four years, and very little chance that it 
will suffer modification. And surely there will be no 
opportunity for the President, whoever he may 
happen to be, to accomplish the “nullification” of 
which the Baptists mumble. 

Among those favoring the resolution at Chatta- 
nooga was the Rev. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of 
the Baptist World Alliance. “The time has come,” 
he said, “when political leaders cannot herd voters 
like sheep under a party banner.” Dr. Mullins’ 
words belie his own intent. If he and his confreres 
are not unnamed politicians herding sheep under a 
partisan banner, then Chattanooga is in Tibet. 

We are not supporting Al Smith for the Presi- 
dency, but we are sure, nevertheless, that he should 
be rescued from such mob action as that taken by 
the Southern Baptists. 


Let the Vote Alone! 
ILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, professor of 


municipal government at Harvard, has fired 
an amazing broadside into the proponents of the 
slogan, “Get out the vote!” In a recent issue of 
the National Muncipal Review he takes exception to 
the ballyhoo raised by these enthusiasts and accuses 
them of working for a doubtful end by an objection- 
able method. His argument is this: 

We have become enslaved “to impostor pietisms 
about bad citizenship, and everyone’s ‘sacred duty’ 
to vote. There is nothing in our constitutions, laws, 
nor civic morality which makes it the duty of any 
man to vote unless he feels that he can thereby 
contribute to the greater effectiveness of popular 
government. To vote unintelligently is a greater dis- 
service to the commonwealth than not to vote at all. 
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People do not become good citizens by going to the 
polls. They go to the polls because they are good 
citizens. They go when and because they are inter- 
ested. They stay away because they have no interest, 
or too little interest, in the issues or the candidates.” 
This being the case, we gain nothing by urging un- 
interested voters to “certify their bewilderment and 
lack of knowledge at the ballot box.” 

Organizations which try by propaganda to “get 
out the, vote” are “applying the. stimuli at the 
wrong point. What we most need is to make regis- 
tration less of an irksome task, the ballot simpler 
(with provisions for the representation of minori- 
ties), elections less frequent, the issues clearer, party 
cleavages more distinct and vital, the party pro- 
grams less evasive, and, above all, to organize our 
campaigns of civic education so that they will be 
more comprehensive, more persistent, and more 
effective in reaching those of the electorate which 
have enough intelligence to understand what it 
is all about.” 

Professor Munro, incidentally, challenges the 
tenet that it is generally the intelligent element 
which stays away from the polls. He presents figures 
to show that a greater percentage of educated than 
uneducated casts its ballots. 

These figures, as the writer admits, are open to 
dispute, but for his general thesis there is much to be 
said. It agrees in general with the viewpoint held by 
A. K. Laing in THE INDEPENDENT last fall. Why not 
approach the problem of the nonvoter through edu- 
cation, instead of urging men to go it blind. It may 
be we shall have to wait until a direct issue arises 
before effecting a reform, but even in this muddled 
day there is no harm in building the foundation. 


Counting Congressional Noses 


HE seventieth House of Representatives could 

no more be expected to reapportion its member- 
ship than a dray horse could be required to pull a 
string of Pullman cars. Seven years’ indolence on the 
part of its seven immediate predecessors have made 
the train of example too long. If the provision of the 
Constitution had been observed, reapportionment 
among the States would have taken place immedi- 
ately following the census of 1920. Obviously, the 
House does not believe in doing anything about 
thematter until the census of 1930. We must finish the 
present decade with the apportionment made in the 
remote era of 1911. This was plainly indicated when 
the House chose the other day to shelve the Fenn 
bill, which has been appearing and disappearing on 
the House calendar for upward of eight years. The 
Fenn bill, in its most recent form, would have kept 
the House at its present membership, 435, but the 
representation of some twenty-eight States would 
have been affected. New England would have lost 
in influence; the Far West would have gained. The 


rest of the country would have faced what practi- 
cally amounted to a stand-off. 

’ It has been held that the last seven sessions were 
unconstitutionally organized, since they failed to 
observe a Constitutional requirement, but this will 
not become more than an academic argument unless 
the House, even after the next census, declines to 
take action. Meanwhile, however, the long lassitude 
may have its effect upon the Presidential election. 
Electoral votes are assigned to the States according 
to their representation in the House and Senate. 
The neglect of reapportionment had no real effect 
in the landslide election of 1924. But this year, es- 
pecially if Hoover and Smith are nominated, a few 
votes one way or the other may decide the issue. It 
is possible that in November politicians will be 
tearing their hair and spitting venom because the 
neglectful House unwittingly robbed them of vic- 
tory. Reapportionment would work the greatest 
change in California, which would gain four electoral 
votes. And California is a Hoover State. 


The Price of Good Will 


MONG thevarious impressions carried home from 
’ the United States by voyagers Fitzmaurice, 
Koehl, and von Huenefeld will be a recollection of 
the public ceremonies attending their welcome. 
In retrospect they will not be able to recall the 
content of any speech save the first, and for this 
there will be a good reason. It will turn out that the 
first speech was the only one given, and that the 
remaining 529, more or less, were only variations. 

Consider, for example, a typical welcome to this 
triumvirate. Perhaps it is an outdoor ceremony. 


Possibly the audience has been waiting for hours in 


the rain. The radio announcer has been stalling with 
announcements of, “Now folks, here they come — 
no, it’s only an ambulance from headquarters — ” 
Eventually, however, they arrive. The program 
will be abbreviated because of the rain. It follows: 
Alderman Scruff on behalf of the city council, 15 
minutes. Judge Chew, master of ceremonies, 12 
minutes. Dr. Hummock, D.D., 13 minutes, Con- 
gressman Pewter, who promises to be brief, 48 
minutes. Custodian of the Keys Bimberg, 7 min- 
utes; municipal singers, who have grown hoarse, 5 
minutes. The mayor, who is really brief, 2 minutes, 
30 seconds. Finally the flyers, discouraged but brave, 
§ minutes altogether. 

Must ordeals of this kind continue? We suggest a 
law specifying that no person publicly welcoming a 
transatlantic flyer shall consume more than three 
minutes in airing opinions, and that oratory in 
welcoming ceremonies shall be always limited to a 
maximum of one half hour. Let violaters be com- 
mitted to hearing seventy pages of any issue of the 
Congressional Record read aloud, with attendants to 
prod them if they show an inclination to fall asleep. 
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Thunder Out of China 


HE center of interest in the Chinese civil | 
war is moving northward with the army of 


Chiang Kai-shek. Two weeks ago it was at 
Tsinan, now it is in the neighborhood of Tientsin, 
and unless some unforeseen deus ex machina inter- 
venes — whether in the form of Japan or a dis- 
agreement between Chiang and_his allies — it must 
shortly reach the capital, Peking. Since the bitter 
conflict between Chiang’s men and Japanese troops 
at Tsinan the advance of Chiang’s Nationalist 
troops has been practically unmolested. The North- 
erners in its way have crumpled with no show of 
resistance; from both the south and west they are 
outflanked. The combined forces of Chiang and his 
allies, Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang, are herd- 
ing them toward Peking. Except at Tsinan there 
has been little bloodshed, for. the Northerners are 
fast in retreat, and all Chinese soldiers, Northerners 
and Southerners alike, are traditionally poor marks- 
men. The campaign is exacting a heavy toll of prov- 
ender from farmers along the line of march, and the 
farmers, at present, are the chief sufferers. Whether 
the Northerners will make a stand at their head- 
quarters in Peking or withdraw in the direction of 
Manchuria and the great North Wall depends a 
great deal upon the humor of Chang Tso-lin, North- 
ern generalissimo, and likewise upon the position 
taken by Japan. 

Chang Tso-lin recently issued a manifesto calling 
upon all Chinese to lay down arms, promising that 
if the Southerners did so he would do likewise. 
Apparently the declaration did not ring true in 
Southern ears; nothing has come of it. But since its 
issuance Chang has received from Yen Hsi-shan, one 
of the Southern triumvirate, a counterproposal, an 
offer of compromise. Yen has said that if Chang will 
evacuate Peking, he (Yen) will allow no Southern 
troops to enter the city, and will leave the enforce- 
ment of law and order there to the local police and 
municipal affairs in the hands of a group of “elder 
statesmen.” But Chang, in his turn, is unimpressed. 
He lays all blame for the war upon the South, which 
he pictures as the aggressor. Yen, Feng, and Chiang 
are the villains in his composition. If they will not 
agree to Northern terms, he will meet them on no 
other terms but battle. Thus stands the issue be- 
tween North and South. Japan, in the meantime, 
has not been idle, and seems, by her recent attitude, 
to be cutting off Chang’s retreat. 

_ Japan’s first move upon the renewal of hostilities 
in China was to rush troops into Shantung for the 
defense of her people and railway holdings there. As 
the war moves northward, she is turning her at- 
tention to Pekingand Manchuria. Regarding Man- 
churia, she issued on May 18 a declaration which 
gave not only Chang, but the chief world powers, 


some cause for worry. Both sides in the Chinese 
war were notified that Japan, as China’s neighbor, 
had special interests in Manchuria. They were 
warned that if the “deplorable”’ disturbances which 
had occurred in other parts of China were carried 
toward Manchuria, Japan might in that case find it 
necessary to take steps to see that they did not 
enter there. In other words, Japan will guard the 
Manchurian border against the approach of the 
Northern army or any other Chinese fighting force. 
In many quarters this is regarded as the declaration 
of a protectorate over Manchuria. Great Britain 
and the United States must regard this idea with 
distaste, for by the treaty engineered in Washington 
in Ig22 Japan renounced all special claim to Man- 
churia and agreed with the other signatories “to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China.” 

The next move in the civil war is for the Southern 
armies to make. All indications now point to a con- 
tinued advance upon Peking, and an encounter near 
or in the city with the Northerners under Chang. 
The issue of the battle will probably determine the ' 
course pursued by Japan. If Chang retreats in dis- 
order, Japan may carry out her threat of halting 
him at the Manchurian border. Her right to do this 
is doubtful. She holds a lease on the South Man- 
churian Railway and may in some measure block 
the lines of communication without using actual 
force. But if armed force is employed except in 
defending her property and nationals, she will be 
intervening openly in the Chinese civil war and thus 
be exceeding her privilege. To block Chang in 
Chinese territory while the Southern army cut him 
to pieces might help the Southern cause and give the 
Nationalist régime full sway; but it would not en- 
courage international understanding in the Orient. 
Doubtless this is not Japan’s real intention. She is 
playing a shrewd game, and quite possibly her re- 
cent ultimatum is only intended to force the issue of 
peace between the contending Chinese factions. 

As for the United States, her interest in the matter 
lies along three lines. First, like Japan, she must 
protect her citizens and property in the affected 
areas, Two of her missionaries, Dr. Walter F’. Sey- 
mour at Tsining and Mrs. William T. Hobart at 
Taian-fu, have already been killed. She must renew 
her vigilance, and at the same time demand justice 
for these atrocities. Second, she must look to her 
trade. Since trade with China seems, through a 
strange anomaly, to be affected little by Chinese 
civil wars, this should not be a difficult task. But 
third, she must insist on the observance of inter- 
national treaties, both by China and Japan. So long 
as Japan confines her activities to precautionary 
measures the United States has no bone to pick 
with her. If she manifests a clear intention to violate 
the “open door” covenants, it will be time for 
diplomatic protest. 
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A Fence for the Rio Grande 


By Richard Lee Strout 


America — brought them in exchange for 

rum, and made them into slaves. In the 
North they sanctified the trade with that pious 
hypocrisy which you can find evidenced now by 
looking back into old documents. In the South they 
justified it by economics. Without slaves, they said, 
cotton production must slow down. As a result of 
this slave trade, we have today a color problem 
which will last as long as the United States is a 
nation. Our ancestors followed the shortsighted 
dollar motive. It is 


(): ancestors brought the first negroes into 


disturbances are already heard against the Mexican. 
The rest of the country is not yet familiar with the 
situation, but inevitably it must become so. Here is 
a matter in which, accordingly, I rejoice that Tue 
INDEPENDENT holds its pages open, recognizes the 
importance of the issue, and gives the two sides 
equal opportunity to be heard. 

Let us see how far Mr. Marvin and his opponents 
can go along the same path in agreement. Mr. Mar- 
vin says that the official figures do not give a real 
estimate of the number of entering Mexicans be- 

cause one Mexican is 








true that production 
kept up, as they said 
it would, and that 
they, as individuals, 
became rich. But I 
think no one will 
deny that if not one 
slave had ever been 
brought into the 


Something over a month ago Mr. George Marvin advanced 

_ in these pages his arguments against any restriction of Mex- 
ican immigration at the present time. Congress, late in March, 
by postponing action upon pending legislation until next year 
seemed to vindicate his attitude. But the accompanying 
article constitutes a thorough rebuttal of Mr. Marvin’s princi- 
pal points. Mr. Strout, a Washington correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, presents a strong case in favor 

of a quota barrier along the Rio Grande 


bootlegged across the 
border for each one 
that meets the liter- 
acy test and pays the 
$18 fee. Certainly 
that is true, and Mex- 
icans are swarming 
into the country. Mr. 
Marvin also says that 





United States it would 


the annual loss of 





have been a merciful 
thing for the country, both economically and socially. 

We have not far to look for a parallel in our own 
generation. Mr. George Marvin, in “Monkey 
Wrenches in the Mexican Machinery,” in THE INDE- 
PENDENT for April 15, urged that no restrictive 
quota be applied against the Mexican immigrant. 
It will be forgiven, perhaps, if the proponents of 
Mexican restriction handle Mr. Marvin’s article 
with the gloves off. For in this debate, which may 
seem dry and unimportant to the casual reader, 
there is enough at stake to rouse the passions of the 
contending parties. On the one hand are those who, 
represented by Mr. Marvin’s attitude, see their 
supply of cheap labor along the Mexican border 
threatened by restriction; it is easy, of course, to see 
their point of view. On the other side are those who 
feel that the United States is storing up for itself 
years of trouble if the quota immigration law now 
applied to white European countries is not applied 
to Mexico. The latter believe, in short, that it will be 
the story of the negro all over again! 

This is not a problem of the future; the problem is 
here and now. Officials of the Department of Labor 
estimate that more than 1,000,000 Mexicans are in 
the country, mostly along the sparsely settled border 
regions. They are a prolific race. The Mexican peons 
are coming in more rapidly now than did the Asiatics 
when the Pacific Coast demanded, and secured, 
complete exclusion. Racial and labor riots introduced 


the fight to keep out the Asiatics. Hints of such 


citizens is becoming 
a “serious matter” to Mexico itself. This is probably 
true, too, and seems to me to answer Mr. Marvin’s 
later argument that the United States should not 
impose restrictions because it would hurt Mexico’s 
feelings! Finally, Mr. Marvin makes this statement, 
one which seems extraordinary in the circumstances: 
“Characteristically, the Mexican peon is improvi- 
dent, a spender rather than a saver or a go-getter. 
Accordingly he becomes a more acceptable denizen 
of rural [American] communities than of congested 
urban districts.” Antagonists of Mexican immigra- 
tion have made this very same point all along. The 
Mexicans are improvident; but to use this in con- 
nection with an argument for their admission seems 
rather like giving the game away! 


~¥ far there is little disagreement. But here comes 
Mr. Marvin’s argument. He opposes including 
Mexico in the quota along with European countries, 
as provided in the Box bill and the bill introduced by 
Senator Watson of Indiana and as recommended by 
the United States Department of Labor, for the fol- 
lowing major reasons: 1. It would offend Mexico; 
2. It would slow down our production. As for the 
first argument, I do not think many people will 
take it very seriously, always provided, of course, 
that the evils attributed to Mexican immigration 
can be backed up by facts. After all, we did not ask 
England’s permission when we put on the English 
quota; why should we ask Mexico’s? Mr. Marvin 
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attempts to make play with the slap in the face 
given to Japan by America over Japanese exclusion; 
but he knows very well that this was not a quota 
matter at all. In that case the United States seemed 
to go out of its way to affront the Japanese for a 
result that could have been secured just as well by 
the quota law. At the present time, we are making 
almost as much of an exception of Mexico among the 
nations but in the other direction: by leaving it out 
of the quota laws which fall on all the countries of 
the world save those of the Western Hemisphere. 
Surely Mexico’s feelings would not be hurt very 
much if we provided that those whom Mr. Marvin 
calls its “best citizens” stayed at home? And as for 
being “best citizens,” may I parenthetically note 
that they are affectionately known as “greasers” 
all along the border. 


HE next argument is serious; it gets to the meat 

of the matter. Mr. Marvin puts it into the pithy 
words of Frederick Simpich of El Paso, formerly of 
the United States consular service in Mexico. “Tf, 
finally, the stream of workers is cut off from Western 
lands,” Mr. Simpich says, “we shall be obliged to do 
more manual labor ourselves or produce less.”” Mr. 
Marvin adds that white Americans will not do 
Mexicans’ work. 

Since Mr. Marvin has used a quotation to state 
his argument, I shall use a quotation to refute it. 
I quote Edward R. Lewis, whose new book, “‘Amer- 
ica: Nation or Confusion,” is just off the press: 


The easiest answer to the catchword that Ameri- 
cans won’t do common labor is that it is not true. 
We find that those of native parentage do far more 
than their share of the farm labor, of the gardening, 
of the labor in lumber and furniture mills, etc. . . . 
The American stock of our native parentage does 
more than half of our common labor. The simple ex- 
planation is that when foreign labor comes in it does 
what it knows how to do and goes where it can easily 
find a place; it works for a lower wage and displaces 
that much native labor. If there were no foreign labor 
at all, there is no question but that native labor 
would still be doing all the work. 


Before going on with the matter, let us make Mr. 
Marvin’s position a little clearer. He states it in 
three sentences: “Predominantly the day’s work of 
the Southwest is done by men’s hands;” and then, 
“It has been repeatedly demonstrated. in the last 
twelve years that white labor is unobtainable to do 
this work. The character of the toil, rather than the 
scale of wages, keeps white men from applying for 
these jobs in anything like sufficient numbers to run 
the railroads, mine the ores, or harvest the crops.” 
If this is true, why did’ the head of the Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture write a letter to the House 
Immigration Committee advocating restriction on 
Mexican labor? And why did Mr. McKemy, Texas 
commissioner of labor statistics, come all the way to 


Washington to declare again and again before the 
same committee, in testimony now being printed, 
that there is not enough employment for native- 
born Americans in Texas and that the peons are 
taking their jobs? Here is the crux of your whole 
problem! It boils down to this: the employer along 
the border does not want Mexican labor — what he 
wants is cheap labor. It is the same old dollar argu- 
ment, modified in form, that first brought negro 
slaves into the United States. 

It was a curious coincidence that in the very same 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT which carried Mr. Mar- 
vin’s article — in fact, side by side with it — was an 
article from Senator Wagner of New York, in which 
he described present unemployment in the United 
States and discussed means of remedying the 
situation. Did not the Wagner statement answer the 
Marvin statement? The latter argued that Mexican 
immigration is beneficial to the republic. And yet 
Mr. Wagner told the extent of present unemploy- 
ment. It is true Mr. Wagner did not happen to men- 
tion how immigrants are taking Americans’ jobs. 
But Mr. Wagner tells me for quotation in connection 
with Mr. Marvin’s article and my own that he 
heartily favors a quota on Mexican immigrants just 
because Mexicans are taking jobs away from 
Americans! As Mr. Wagner sees the matter, the 
facts are self-evident. 


r. must be obvious by now why the Mexicans 
are coming in. The United States cut down 
immigration of cheap labor from Europe after the 
war, which formerly amounted to more than a 
million new arrivals a year. That created a labor 
vacuum which is now sucking in Mexican labor. 
Even with existing American idleness, the Mexi- 
can’s living standard is so low that he is likely to 
find work if he enters the country, although millions 
of Americans are out of jobs. We have, indeed, 
banged, barred, and bolted our front door to our own 
parent immigrant stock of Europe, and we have left 
our back door wide open to Mexico. Testimony 
before the House committee on the Box bill, by the 
Texas commissioner of labor, supported this point. 
The commissioner said that there are already Mexi- 
cans enough in the country to do the hard work of 
the border States, but that the Mexican’s standards 
of living go up after entering and his demands for 
more better paid jobs go with them. There are 
Mexicans as far north as the Michigan beet fields 
today doing itinerant agricultural labor. Meanwhile, 
the border State that has seen the Mexican flood 
move elsewhere demands a fresh supply of workers, 
and this demand always exists. 

“There can be no shadow of doubt that the 
Mexican population of the city of San Antonio, of 
the State of Texas, and of the nation, constitutes a 
heavy liability upon our civilization,” Mr. McKemy 
has said. “Approximately seventy-five per cent of 
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the common labor of San Antonio, Fl Paso, and other 
cities is performed by Mexicans.” For instance, the 
San Antonio Public Service Company has ninety- 
three per cent Mexican employees. As Mr. Marvin 
points out, there are 200,000 Mexicans now in Los 
Angeles. They are spreading everywhere. Already 
the Mexican vote is a factor to be considered by the 
politician. Oddly enough, the United States gives 
less protection to its own citizens in the matter of 
employment than does Mexico. It is the customary 
thing for the individual Mexican states to require 
that in every industry at least eighty per cent of the 
employees be natives. Yet Mr. McKemy named 
firm after firm in Texas where from fifty to ninety 
per cent were alien Mexicans! 





HE Mexican peon, the cause of all this argu- 

ment, is not a bad fellow, in his own environ- 
ment. He is a good-natured vagrant of mixed Indian 
and negro descent with Spanish and other elements 
rolled into his ancestry. Plenty of perfectly impartial 
evidence is available to show how he fits into a mod- 
ern civilization. The United States Immigration 
Commission, for instance, some years ago went 
thoroughly into the matter. In Los Angeles it studied 
the Mexican quarter. It found Mexican wages the 
smallest, Mexican standards of living the lowest, 
Mexican improvidence the most marked of any 
immigrant race studied. The food of the Mexican 
laborer, it learned, is largely vegetable, with beans 
taking the place of the rice of the Asiatics. The 
Mexican’s wage when he took a job in construction 
gangs along the railroads was the lowest of all the 
workers, being twenty-five per cent under that of 
the Japanese. Dr. Jeremiah Jenks and W. Jett 
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Lauck, writing in their standard book, “The 
Immigration Problem,” summarize the matter: 
“It would seem from the record that the Mexican 
is even less desirable as a citizen than he is as a 
laborer.” 

What sort of person is the Mexican to let into 
our already sadly mixed national family? That is the 
final question to be asked. Socially, linguistically, 
and racially the peon is more hopelessly alien than 
any European. Not economic pressure, not the cry 
of organized labor brought the original quota law 
into effect; I believe it was “the half articulate 
instinct animating the old stock that it must keep 
itself clear from being pushed to extinction.” And 
this same instinct is awake now. How far the Mexi- 
cans have reached preponderance in Southern 
States has been told in recent articles by Kenneth 
L. Roberts in the Saturday Evening Post. It would 
seem that the nation is at length being roused to the 
Mexicanization that has been spreading up from the 
border since the European quota law took effect. 

It would take too long to meet all of Mr. Marvin’s 
other arguments separately. If the foregoing state- 
ments which I have made are true, as I believe they 
are true, then other considerations seem to sink to 
secondary importance. Certainly, I admit that it 
would be hard to police the Mexican border under 
quota restrictions, but there is not a man in the 
Immigration Department here who does not believe 
that it could be done, given a somewhat larger ap- 
propriation. Again, the question of Canada is a 
whole vast subject that cannot be treated here. 
Under the Watson bill a Canadian-Mexican quota 
would be fixed as well, but at so high a figure that 
it would not debar Canadians for years to come. 


Does Big Business Still Play Politics? 


By George L. Record 


and is political corruption growing less? 

This double-barreled question gains in 
importance as business and politics wax important 
in the nation’s life. But it is difficult to give any 
conclusive answer to it at least in relation to the 
standards of business conduct. It is quite obvious 
that there has been some improvement in this field, 
but the improvement can be directly traced to the 
action of the Government. The patent medicine 
fraud has been to a substantial degree diminished by 
the action of the Government in forbidding false 
representations and requiring statements of the con- 
tents of medicine containers to be carried upon the 
label. Very substantial improvements in many 
trades have been effected by similar laws. 


A: ethical standards in business improving, 


But when it comes to the question of political 
corruption it is possible to be somewhat more def- 
inite. I think the idea is prevalent among the people 
that political standards are higher, and that there is 
less corruption in public office-than formerly. An 
experience in the political life of New Jersey for 
twenty-five years, and to a lesser extent in other 
parts of the country, has convinced me that the con- 
trol of our Government at the present time by 
privileged interests is very much greater than at any 
previous stage of our history — that it is maintained 
by large money payments to political leaders, a 
method much more dangerous to the republic than 
direct bribery. 

What has misled the public is the undoubted fact 
that certain crude forms of corruption which used to 
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be prevalent have in a large degree passed. The gross 
frauds of Boss Tweed would be impossible in New 
York City today. The more stringent provisions of 
the law with reference to bidding upon public con- 
tracts has diminished the corruption in the con- 
struction of public works, although politicians in 
great cities are managing all too frequently to get 
around these restrictions. The lease of the naval 
reserve oil lands by Secretary Fall to Doheny and 
Sinclair, however, rivals in sheer audacity any of the 
scandals of President Grant’s Administration, which 
is popularly considered to be the high-water mark of 
national political corruption. The practice of the 
direct bribery of members of the Legislature, and of 
State executives and high national officials and of 
judges has largely passed away, although the im- 
prisonment of one Indiana governor and the threat- 
ened impeachment of another, 


I doubt if the great mass of the people have any 
conception of what that system is and what keeps it 
going. The public have a sort of feeling that the boss 
is a bad man who becomes rich in politics; but how 
he gets his money they do not know. I was identi- 
fied with the Roosevelt Presidential fight in 1912. 
Colonel Roosevelt was vociferous in his denunciation 
of Barnes and Penrose, but he never explained to the 
people exactly in detail what it was that Barnes and 
Penrose did to which he objected. I think the public 
has no conception of the fact, which my experience 
has taught me, that the backbone of the boss-con- 
trolled political machine is money received from 
great corporations which are possessed of extraor- 
dinarily valuable privileges. Sometimes they want 
to extend those privileges, as in the case of Doheny 
and Sinclair. Their main object, however, is to main- 

tain the enormously valuable 





privileges which they have and 


together with the Fall-Sinclair 
case, indicate at least sporadic in- 
stances of the former practices. It 
is quite plain that no railroad 
magnate could repeat today the 
performance of Jay Gould, who 
for years bought legislation and 
owned by direct corruption judges 
of important courts in the State 
of New York, carrying them 
upon his pay roll as he did his 
railroad employees. 

Years ago I knew a man who 
had been a member of the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey in 1857, 


The past winter has afforded 
the public a clear revelation 
of some of the ways in which 
politics and big business can 
be made to pull in the same 
harness. With the looser ends 
of the Fall-Sinclair-Doheny 
manipulations gathered in and 
a hyperpolitical Presidential 
campaign in the offing, a New 
Jersey attorney of long and 
intimate experience both in 
business and in politics sets 
down his conclusions concern- 
ing the ethical side of these 
two great elements in our na- 
tional life. Mr. Record con- 
trasts the open bribery of 


to prevent political action which 
would take away those privileges 
or diminish the profits accruing 
from them. 

A typical instance of the way 
in which corporations profit by 
this system was the subject of 
gossip years ago when New York 
City had a typical ignorant, 
powerful, and unscrupulous boss, 
now dead. A railroad running out 
of New York wished to build a 
new bridge over the Harlem 
River, at a cost to the railroad 
of $2,000,000. Since this required 


who told me that in that year the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
which was the predecessor of the 





Jersey, had several very impor- 


yesterday’s government with 
the more devious corruption 
: . : of government and business 
Pennsylvania Railroad in New . today 


the consent of the Legislature, 
the railroad introduced a bill per- 
mitting the construction of this 
bridge at its own expense. For 








tant bills before the Legislature 

giving them valuable privileges. They main- 
tained a lobbyist who established direct relations 
with the members of the Legislature. When a 
vote was taken upon one of these measures 
favored by the railroad, the lobbyist for the 
railroad walked along behind the chairs of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and as each member 
voted in favor of the railroad bill, the lobbyist 
handed him a $20 gold piece. A lobbyist for a great 
railroad once influential in New Jersey politics 
died suddenly and the sum of $40,000 was found in 
his private bank account, which, gossip had it, was 
to be paid to members of the Legislature for their 
votes in favor of railroad measures. 

While this form of corruption has largely disap- 
peared, in its place has grown up another method of 
controlling the Government which is more insidious 
and very much more dangerous to the republic. 
We have heard much in the last twenty-five years of 
the denunciation of the boss system in politics, but 


some reason the sponsors were 
unable to get the bill out of committee, although 
there was no objection to it from any source. 
Finally the railroad representatives were tipped 
off to see the boss, and he presented to them a 
very simple business proposition: the bill should be 
abandoned and in its place the committee should 
report another bill authorizing the railroad company 
to build the bridge, and providing that the city of 
New York should pay half the expense. The boss 
requested the modest fee of $750,000. 


Bu these are sporadic and incidental instances 
of the connection with politics of privileged 
corporations. They are insignificant beside the 
enormous stakes in the matter of excessive freight 
and passenger rates, oil transportation rates through 
pipe lines, and the power exercised by the insiders in 
these corporations to give discriminations in trans- 
portation service to favored corporations which are 
denied to their competitors. 
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As corporation counsel of Jersey City I found 


that the railroads occupied with their great terminals 
on the shore front a very large proportion of the 
total area of the city, which in turn represented a 
much larger proportion of the total value of the land 
of the city. They had a special rate of taxation 
granted by law, which made the tax they paid upon 
these terminal lands about one half of the ordinary 
tax paid by the individual property owner. This 
handicap was slowly stifling the growth of Jersey 
City. We commenced to fight this injustice, and 
introduced bills providing that the railroads should 
be taxed exactly like other property owners. This 
fight lasted ten years. When it began the railroads of 
the State dominated the organizations of both poli- 
tical parties. Finally we obtained the passage of a 
law applying the same principle of assessment to the 
railroads as to other property owners, and by ap- 
pointment of Governor Woodrow Wilson I was made 
a member of the State Board of Railroad Assessors, 
whose duty it was to fix the new assessment under 
the new laws. When those assessments had been 
completed, the railroads of New Jersey paid $4,000,- 
000 a year in excess of their former taxes under the 
previous special law. Therefore, $4,000,000 a year 
was the value of the special privileges given to the 
railroads and explains perfectly why it was to the 
interest of the railroads to furnish to the politicians 
whatever money was necessary to control the nomi- 
nation and election of members of the State Legisla- 
ture. Incidentally, the connection between politics 
and the railroads and this privilege system was il- 
lustrated by the fact that after these assessments 
were levied and finally settled, the railroads of New 
Jersey ceased to pay tribute. Neither our courts 
nor our politicians care about the railroads today 
because the politicians get nothing from them, and 
the judges know that railroad influence no longer 
controls through politics their own appointments. 


N the last twenty-five years the development of 
the oil industry has built up the Standard Oil 
monopoly, which is maintained by control of the oil 
pipe lines and probably by discrimination in rail- 
road rates and the control of the bulk of the oil 
fields by private arrangements with such men as 
Doheny and Sinclair. An illustration of the enormous 
sums at stake involved in this control appeared not 
long ago in the report of the receivers of the oil 
property involved in the Sinclair and Doheny lease 
by the United States courts. They had operated 
these oil lands for some three years as receivers. 
Receivers never exercise the enterprise and initia- 
tive of the managers of private business; neverthe- 
less, the report shows that for every $6 expended by 
the receivers in pumping the oil, they received $100 
in return. And the excess profits of the anthracite 
coal trust over the profits that could be realized if 
competition was enforced are simply fabulous. 


All this is an explanation of the vast sums of 
money spent to secure the nomination of Senator 
Vare in Pennsylvania, and the contributions by the 
public utilities to secure the nomination of Col. 


Frank L. Smith in Illinois who, as State commis- | 


sioner, fixed their rates. 

Add to these instances the sums exacted in exces- 
sive prices by the steel trust and the beef trust, 
which depend upon freedom from legislative inter- 
ference, and we have striking proof, not only that 
the corruption of government by this method still 
continues, but that it pays enormously. It seems to 
follow as a matter of reason that if the profits in 
controlling politics are very much greater today 
than they used to be, — which is obvious, — then the 
temptation to control politics is greater than it used 
to be, and human nature not having changed in the 
meantime, the resulting corruption is necessarily 
much greater. But the method of control being more 
secret, and being indirectly through political organi- 
zations instead of by direct bribery of officials, the 
more obvious forms of corruption seem to be less. 
But corruption in the Government through the 
direct bribery of public officials is much less 
dangerous to the republic than the form of control 
which has grown up in the last generation. 


O any thoughtful man it is obvious that in this 

form of sly corruption we have the same dan- 
ger to the republic that came from the existence of 
slavery, as Abraham Lincoln so clearly pointed out. 
He showed that negro slavery could not be confined 
to the South, that it was a privilege, and that it must 
necessarily be destroyed or it would extend not only 
to the North but to white men. This is one of the 
fundamental truths about which little is said in the 
newspapers or by public men. The idea does not 
seem to be properly understood; the danger to the 
public is not appreciated. But Mr. Lincoln was 
right: privilege cannot be confined to one locality or 
to one business. It must be destroyed, or it must 
grow until finally it dominates every class of busi- 
ness and the Government as well. It seems to me 
that this is the only rational explanation of the de- 
cay of the republic of Rome. Privilege eats into the 
heart of a republic. It absorbs without return a part 
of the earnings of the workers. It is immoral, and 
leads inevitably to the kind of wholesale and perma- 
nent corruption which is inconsistent with govern- 
ment in the interest of the people. 

Sooner or later the sham battles now being car- 
ried on between the major political parties of this 
country must give way to a new fundamental bat- 
tle, first to restrict the evil of special privilege, and 
ultimately to destroy it. This battle when it fairly 
starts will prove much more bitter and absorbing 
and dramatic than was the contest for the abolition 
of slavery, because the money value of the privileges 
here involved is enormously greater. 
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Duluth, Port of Minnesota, Serves 
as a Clearing House for the 
Industries of the East and the 
Farmers of the West on 
the Edge of the World’s 
Largest Lake 


WHEN DULUTH IS MENTIONED, ONE SELDOM THINKS OF 

SUCH PASTORAL SCENES AS THIS AT THE LEFT IN ONE OF 

THE CITY'S PARKS. RATHER THE PICTURE OF A SMOKING 

AND BUSTLING INDUSTRIAL METROPOLIS SUCH AS THAT 
BELOW COMES FIRST TO MIND 
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AT THE RIGHT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPOSING OF DULUTH'’S 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, THE ST. 
LOUIS COUNTY COURTHOUSE. 
BROAD LAWNS LIE IN FRONT OF 
THE STRUCTURE AND THE RESI- 
DENTIAL PART OF THE CITY 
RISES BEYOND 
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DULUTH’S FUNICULAR RAILWAY - 
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WE HAVE SEEN ON THE PRE- 
CEDING PAGE HOW COAL IS 
LOADED FOR INLAND  SHIP- 
MENT. HERE AT THE RIGHT WE 
SEE HOW IT IS TAKEN FROM 
THE CARGO STEAMERS AFTER 
ITS LONG JOURNEY FROM THE 
MINES OF THE EASTERN STATES 
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HERE AT THE LEFT IS ILLUS- 
TRATED BUT A SMALL SECTION 
OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL COM- 
PANY’SPIER. IT IS AMAZING HOW 
QUICKLY THE HALF A MILLION 
TONS OF FUEL HERE SHOWN CAN 
BE ABSORBED BY MIDDLE WEST- 
ERN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
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GRAIN IS FED INTO THE HOLDS 
OF THE CARGO BOATS THROUGH 
PIPES DIRECT FROM THE GIGAN- 
TIC ELEVATORS THAT RISE 
ABOVE THE DULUTH WATER- 
FRONT. SUCH LOADING DEVICES 
AS THESE HELP MATERIALLY TO 
CUT THE COST TO THE ULTIMATE 
CONSUMER 
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American Commerce and Foreign Ships 
By Franklin Snow 


ERRIES from 

Staten Island 

bearing their 
freight of human 
cargo en route to 
Manhattan for an- 
other day of toil; 
ocean-going tugs 
with their barges in 
tow; tankers and 
freighters moving 


With the passage in the Senate on May 16 of the Jones bill 
for an indirect suas of American shipping, the plight of 
America’s Merchant Marine seemed to be due some slight al- 
leviation, and President Coolidge was expected to add his 
signature. That native shipping is in sore need of revitalizing 
is only too evident. Mr. Snow, an authority and special writer 
on shipping problems, presents a vivid picture of the decay 
into which our merchant fleet, once famed in every port, has 
fallen since the last century 


But today the Le- 
viathan is the sole 
American entry in 
the display of ship- 
ping which greets 
the passenger on the 
boarding tug. This 
happens to be the 
“third Monday,” 
let us say, or the 
Stars and Strips 








slowly up or down 
the harbor pass the tug as it speeds down the bay. 
It is an inspiring scene. Abaft, through the slowly 
lifting haze, may be seen New York’s sky line; 
ahead are a dozen ocean liners swinging with the 
tide, the yellow pendants — denoting the fact that 
they are not yet freed by the quarantine inspectors 
— snapping at their mastheads. In double column 
formation, under the frowning turrets of Forts 
Wadsworth and Hamilton, extending from a point 
opposite Rosebank far out into the Narrows, stands 
an array of ocean tonnage which includes the world’s 
greatest ships. It is a Monday morning. Arrivals are 
heaviest on that day, at New York. Here in the col- 
umn to the left are, in order, two British, a French, 
a Norwegian vessel, while in the other lane, her huge 
bulk overshadowing all other ships, is the mighty 
Leviathan, pride of the American Merchant Marine, 
her red, white, and blue funnels gleaming brightly 
in the ascending sun, while beside her lies a brown 
and green New York Central tug, into whose hold 
thousands of sacks of mail — the lifeblood of ocean 
shipping — are being poured through a long 
canvas chute. 
Behind the Leviathan is the remainder of the fleet, 
swinging at anchor until permission is given to pro- 
ceed up the harbor: here a British ship from the 
West Indies, another Britisher from South America; 
there a Frenchman, with her red funnels with the 
black tips; the ubiquitous Hamburg-American liner, 
identified by her stolid, upright, red, white, and 
black funnels, and one of the sumptuous ships of the 
new Italian marine. In a hasty daydream, one’s 
thoughts go back to that day when jaunty American 
clippers must have swung at anchor in this same 
spot, their graceful design and tall spars the envy of 
any foreign craft so audacious as to poke her nose 
into an American port to seek a cargo in a period 
when American ships could show a clean pair of 
heels to anything that sailed the seas, and when the 
world turned to this country for all that was new and 
sprightly in ship design. 


would be conspicu- 
ous by its absence, for even the Leviathan, with her 
fleet engines, can only make one “turnaround” in 
three weeks; and in the intervening period the for- 
eign lines, with their three express boats each, have 
the field to themselves. If you were to travel down 
the bay daily, you would come to appreciate more 
fully this decadence in American shipping. On 
Tuesday or Wednesday each week you would meet 
one of the White Star Line and one of the French 
Line’s “big three,” while on Fridays, regularly, a 
trim Cunarder, her rakish red and black funnels re- 
flecting the morning’s sun, would greet you as you 
traveled toward quarantine. 


MAJOR ship arrival every three weeks is not a 

brave record for the United States Lines — the 
Government’s line in the North Atlantic, with its 
five ships of varying speeds and tonnages which are 
augmented only by the five cargo ships, with accom- 
modations for a few passengers, of the American Mer- 
chant Lines. There are more German ships carrying 
passengers from New York than there are American 
passenger carriers in the North Atlantic. There are 
sometimes more White Star liners and Cunarders 
sailing from New York in a week than there are 
American liners in our whole fleet. Of the twenty- 
seven largest liners entering the port of New York, 
just two fly the American flag. Of the eleven ships 
maintaining an “express” service to Great Britain 
and the Continent, only one flies the Stars and 
Stripes. Of approximately one hundred passenger- 
carrying steamships in the North Atlantic trade, 
there are exactly eleven of United States registry 
(not including the round-the-world ships). And this 
does not include several foreign-flag ships which 
call at New York on special occasions. 

The tale of American decadence in matters mari- 
time is of consequence, it appears, only to a small 
but, fortunately, growing number of “ship-minded”’ 
persons. To a seemingly large number of Americans 
the facts are immaterial. Even the prospect that the 
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situation will be aired in the coming Congress has 
not resulted in a definite crystallization of public 
thought. American goods and American passengers 
contribute the greater part of the revenues of the 
several transatlantic lines. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that if ships of American registry constituted a 
fair proportion of the scheduled sailings they would 
not be well-patronized. In the Pacific, where Capt. 
Robert Dollar has concentrated his strength, the 
American ships carry more than their share in 
competition with Japanese and Canadian vessels. 


lg is admitted that American ship operation 
faces serious problems in the matter of wages, 
regulations as to repairs in foreign ports, and other 
inconsistencies; but that is another story. The point 
to be emphasized is that American ships, given an 
equal opportunity with those of foreign powers and 
unharassed by oppressive laws, can again take their 
place in the world trade from which, through inertia 
and indifference, they have largely disappeared. 
There are the Dollar round-the-world liners, bearing 
the American flag to the ports of the world on a 
schedule as carefully regulated as that of a railroad 
train, and despite the most intense competition lit- 
erally every mile of the way maintaining the stand- 
ards of an American Merchant Marine which, should 
Congress so ordain, might well be exemplified by a 
fleet engaged in the North Atlantic trade. Our pas- 
senger-carrying fleet engaged in overseas foreign 


trade consists of forty vessels. These include the five 
ships of the United States Lines, five of the American 
Merchant Line, and one of the Atlantic Transport 
Line in the transatlantic business; five of the Mun- 
son Line to the east coast of South America, and four 
of the Grace Line to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica; seventeen Dollar Line ships including eight in 
the regular round-the-world service and nine in the 
transpacific trade, and three vessels of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company plying between San Francisco 
and the Antipodes. Forty American-flag liners is not 
an impressive total when one pauses to count the 
number of Cunard liners alone entering the port of 
New York regularly and finds that this one line oper- 
ates half as many ships out of one American port as 
is contained in the entire American fleet. 

Among the cargo-carrying ships the record is 
more encouraging, for the American-flag ships total, 
in the overseas foreign trade, ninety-seven privately 
owned and 262 government-owned craft, together 
with approximately fifty tank ships. Likewise, in the 
coastal business, a number of notable additions to 
the various privately owned fleets have been made 
in recent years, the Clyde Line having rebuilt its 
fleet with six new vessels, while other coastal com- 
panies have made replacements to their fleets. This 
trade is protected, no foreign-flag ships being per- 
mitted to trade locally between United States ports, 
a fact which has encouraged the Panama Pacific 
Line — a subsidiary of the (Continued on page 536) 


Back Stage in Washington 
Harassed Mr. Mellon — and Four Millionaires 


the outset several very flat and extremely 

smart Presidential predictions. But my 
seasoned snoopers tell me that the real Beau Brum- 
mels of the trade invariably drop their pose of 
omniscience at this stage of a campaign. That goes 
for the politicians, too, leaving out J. Tom Heflin, 
the hocus-pocus maestro from Mammyland. It is 
far from my thought to venture out upon a lone 
limb. Truth to tell, the preconvention razzle- 
dazzle calls for some kind of caution. Developments 
are thick and far-reaching; tempers are breaking. 
Indeed, the strain is so 


() ite onset I would make right here at 


exalted paraphrase: “I would rather be tight than 
President.” 

Wait a moment. I shall indulge myself on one 
point. The Coolidge draft has been thinned out to a 
wisp of a zephyr. It is just about settled — by Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon—that someone else must 
enter the lists against that anti-British bottle-hymn 
of Manhattan which, among other things, rejoices 
in the fact that “London bridge is falling down.” 
Mr. Hoover ought to be able to win over a song. 
But Mr. Coolidge would have to beat the song and 
a certain Down East phrase, to say nothing of a 

tradition. Otherwise, my 





great that a lot of us 
regard with no little envy 
the distinguished avail- 
able who, warned that 
he might never get the 
nomination unless he fore- 
swore the happy demi- 
john, hurled back the 


and whereupon — Mr. 


Poor Mr. Mellon! If our Washington correspondent 
is right, the Secretary of the Treasury is indeed finding 
the road to political salvation arduous. Meanwhile — 
Hoover goes fishing. The 
Democrats, particularly Mr. Heflin, become more and 
more excited, with the Smith wing flabbergasting in- 
quisitive Senatorial investigators by the splendid 

courage of their Presidential convictions 


notes deal largely with 
the back-fence news 
which my legion of fleet- 
footed pixies cull from 
the general frenzy. It is 
theneighborhood happen- 
ings, after all, that set the 
courses of history. 
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First of all, we have the interesting case of Mr. 
Mellon, that patron saint of dollardom who now 
discovers, although he has had months to cogitate, 
that Mr. Hoover most nearly of all the candidates 
fits the standard we have set for the Presidency. 
(The personal plural pronoun is Mr. Mellon’s.) If 
we are to accept the tidings brought in by our 
furtive agents, Mr. Mellon is due for yet another 
canonization. He has “got religion.” His little fling 
with the Ohio boys and what followed during the 
Harding Administration; his harrowing contact 
with Mr. Will Hays and certain highly lubricated 
liberty bonds; and his rasping experiences with 
practical men in Pennsylvania, we are told, make 
him yearn to steep his soul in peace and have done 
with political ways that are devious. Therefore, in 
order that the cause of the people versus the poli- 
ticians may prevail, with Mr. Hoover’s fishing 
boots trampling the prostrate Old Guard, we see 
Mr. Mellon displaying his wrath at the machina- 
tions of the corn-tassel and daffodil coalition. In 
substance, he tells the Middle West plotters that 
Mr. Dawes is impossible, Governor Lowden un- 
thinkable, Messrs. McNary and Haugen a couple 
of overalled brigands, and, with Mr. Hughes still 
stroking his whiskers dubiously, that it looks alto- 
gether like Hoover. The defeatists also have the lie 
hurled in their teeth regarding their charge that the 
Corn Belt is a wide losing streak as far as Mr. 
Hoover is concerned. And, my operatives report, 
Mr. Mellon confesses that he has just about given 
up any hope that Mr. Coolidge will relent. More- 
over, the Secretary of the Treasury, blanching at 
the memory of the methods that were followed in 
Boise Penrose’s day, arrays himself against a 
nomination conferred amid the popping of corks 
and the clinking of ice in a smoke-filled room. 


A a member of the great Harding triumvirate, 
Mr. Mellon sees the other two still snug 
in the eminence which their juxtaposition to the 
other Harding selections gave them — Mr. Hughes 
fresh from the huzzas at Havana and Mr. Hoover 
awaiting a notification committee. Glancing at the 
calendar, Mr. Mellon looks to his own laurels and 
decides he will get a better break with posterity if 
he sticks to the triumvirate. Further, the Boston 
boys get the cue to announce that Mr. William 
Morgan Butler is laboring to make the Massa- 
chusetts delegation unanimous for Hoover. We 
somehow derive the impression from this that Mr. 
Butler made two leaps in one in this pronounce- 
ment. When did he develop his own hankering for 
Hoover? But the deduction we make from these 
happenings is that the East again is East and the 
West the last stand of the bitter-enders who want a 
President to play ball with the gang. My spies, 
I must admit, overlooked a few facts connected 
with the metamorphosis of Mr. Mellon. Doubtless 


they were intrigued by the handsprings turned by 
Mr. Ogden L. Mills, the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, when the news came from Philadel- 
phia that his chief had done right by Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover himself went off fishing after steps 
had been taken to provide against a dull con- 
vention by putting George Higgins Moses forward 
for permanent chairman, Resort booklets were 
searched with a view to establishing grand head- 
quarters near Chicago after Kansas City. But I am 
compelled to add that Mr. Mellon, in climbing 
aboard the Hoover wagon, carried a rope ladder 
with him. He mumbled something about keeping 
the delegates uninstructed and free to express 
Pennsylvania’s sovereign desires. In that status, 
the delegates will remain, after the fashion followed 
by Pennsylvania since the days of Matt Quay. 

I shall not let this detract from the tale that is 
told of Mr. Mellon’s fervor to be among the right- 
eous. Nor shall I heed the spiteful reports that he 
drafted the Hoover paragraph of his speech in his 
drawing-room while en route to the Philadelphia 
meeting and decided to include it after learning 
that Vare proposed to offer a manifesto acclaiming 
Mr. Hoover. Everyone knows that the way to 
salvation is a hard one. 


ON. of Senator Heflin’s most profound suspicions 
has .been borne out spectacularly in the last 
few days, by the way. For weeks, the Senator from 
Alabama has been harping on rumors that Smith 
has been harboring himself in the private car of 
William F. Kenny, New York electrical contractor. 
And it’s true. Not only that, but Kenny told a 
surprised quartette of investigating Senators that 
he would be tickled to death if Al used that car for 
his campaign tour. Besides, William H. Todd, a 
shipbuilder, informed the probers that Al could 
have his private yacht, which might come in handily 
along the seaboard, and Kenny and Todd joined 
two other Manhattan millionaires in announcing 
that the governor could call on them for practically 
anything from a couple of million dollars or so to a 
new brown derby. You cannot beat the way these 
Al Smith boys stick to their men. Nor the manner 
in which they overwhelm a committee which is not 
used to having unvarnished replies given to per- 
tinent questions. The four millionaires readily 
confessed to around $90,000 of contributions for 
the Smith preconvention campaign and innocently 
added that plenty more would be had for the asking 
after “the nomination.” What nomination? Why, 
Al’s, at Houston. 

If the opinions of my advisers are worth anything 
— they are hurrying off now to make the Kentucky 
Derby — the Republicans should drop all this 
ruckus over who tricked the farmers, and get to 
work on a song. A song with something more 
provoking than the lilt of the “sidewalks” in it. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


HE old saw, “Don’t shoot the pianist — he’s 
| doing his best,” appears to represent the 
average metropolitan music critic’s idea of 
a good puff. Indeed, that apologetic plea is high 
praise compared with the tirades to which the 
aspiring young virtuoso is commonly subjected. 
And for a candidate to awaken the next morning 
and read that he is “not bad” or, conceivably, 
“fairly good” would indicate that the reviewer had 
been either asleep during the performance or else 
quite drunk. Otherwise, there would probably ap- 
pear tucked away between obituary notices and the 
lost and found column a line somewhat like this: 


Oswald Gherkin, for no good reason, attempted 
to give a piano recital yesterday afternoon in Car- 


negie Hall. 


Or, if the run of advertising happened to be a 
trifle light, the critic might continue, unscissored, 
for eight or ten lines of furious abuse and witticism, 
making mention of such characteristics as he found 
“ludicrous,” “elephantine,” or simply “impossible.” 


* * * 


Now, obviously, the country needs some kind of 
curb on the weedlike crop of semiprofessional 
vocalists and instrumentalists. This threat, it must 
be admitted, always hangs over us, and every third- 
class office building is full of “studios” where 
whooping, quavering, shrieking women are even 
now plotting a subsidized grasping of American 
beauty roses across the footlights. Every village has 
its man who “really should do something with his 
voice” (that is, sing with it — not have it surgically 
and permanently stilled). In Omaha alone, by 
actual count, 273 children under ten years of age 
have, in the last twelve months, in public rendered 
— pedaling and all — Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude.” 
It’s no laughing matter. 

The safe thing, though, under the circumstances, 
would be to close all of the so-called studios and 
shut off the source of supply, instead of permitting 
the business to run unchecked to the musical-début 
stage. For the tolerance which allows this latter 
manifestation necessarily carries with it the by- 
product of musical criticism, and between the two 
evils the situation is well-nigh hopeless. True, you 
could forbid by law the appearance in print of such 
words as “timbre,” “vibrant,” “verve,” and so on, 
thereby practically gagging the reviewer, but a 
music critic’s ingenuity in springing strange words 
is proverbial and he’d probably find three or four 
new ones and continue with “business as usual.” 


Again, if concertizers were to make their débuts in, 
say, a week’s run instead of a single performance, 
meanwhile contracting for an inch or two of ad- 
vertising daily, it is quite possible that the incisive 
words of the critic might take on a relatively mellow 
flavor. As it is now, an unknown musician puts in a 
hopeful appearance, is duly squashed, and goes his 
way, poorer by several thousand dollars and in- 
finitely sadder. Denounced in New York, he takes 
himself to Toledo, or Sacramento, thus making 
provincial life in the United States a raucous and 
insupportable proceeding. A week in New York, 
on the other hand, could very well serve to quell 
him for all time. And, lest this be thought too drastic 
a discrimination against that city, remember that 
a judicious advertising expenditure might expunge 
that now flourishing play boy, the music critic. 

If, as is quite possible, this involves too heavy a 
cash outlay, the young musician should give his 
concert in the evening instead of the afternoon. The 
reasons for this are quite simple yet, when you get 
right down to it, amazingly sound. In the first place, 
if unknowns were to give their festivals at night, 
only a handful of gullible people would take the 
trouble to attend; even a complimentary ticket 
might fail to bring the bored idler of the afternoon. 
This would discourage everybody. Also, at ten or 
eleven o’clock at night your jaded critic would 
hardly bring to bear such nice discrimination as, 
“fairly good” or “rather well.” Thirty minutes 
before going to press, it is scarcely probable that his 
delicately barbed ponderings and_hairsplittings 
would turn out to be quite so precious as those con- 
ceived in the broad light of day and with seven or 
eight hours on his hands. Merry quip and polished 
epigram would falter as the minute hand raced 
around, and visions of the poorhouse would dance 
before his giddy eye. And—worst of all — ordinarily 
a chap to whom the words of his fellow critics are as 


the very breath of life, he would have to beat — 


out his views without the benefit of any helpful 
colloquies or fraternal assistance, always tortured 
by the possibility that he might be turning in that 
bogey of music critics, a solitary minority report! 
This department, accordingly, pledges itself to 
the hearty support of any formal movement such 
as the “Hold-Musical-Débuts-in-the-Evening Cam- 
paign.” Or, as an alternative, an “Anti-Premiére 
Society.” This would remedy the situation beyond 
question. Then, lacking a first appearance, the as- 
piring artist would fall back on the radio, letting 
the Dodge Brothers and Impresario Atwater Kent 
create a reputation for him. 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


N “Let Freedom Ring” (Liveright) 
I Arthur Garfield Hays has collected 
some mournful evidence of the decline 
of liberty in these States. The instances 
cited by Mr. Hays are those in which he 
was professionally interested: the Scopes 
case, the Sweet case in Detroit, the “Cap- 
tive” case in New York, the American 
Mercury and Sacco-Vanzetti cases in Bos- 
ton, among others. They are so familiar 
that I need hardly recapitulate them. Save 
for certain local peculiarities, they are all 
cases which might be duplicated in any 
civilized country. Whether there is liberty 
in other countries, I have no means of 
knowing, but I doubt it. 

Why, then, is Mr. Hays, like Messrs. 
Holmes, Brandeis, Darrow, and a few 
other champions of freedom, so concerned 
about the decline of liberty in this coun- 
try? Apparently because he believes that 
America is peculiarly dedicated to the 
principles which are being violated almost 
hourly by the authorities. America no 
longer welcomes the oppressed; America 
no longer respects the bill of rights; 
America no longer upholds the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Mr. Hays thinks 
that his country has fallen sadly from the 
high estate prescribed by the founding 
fathers. “There are indications today that 
we are developing religion through igno- 
rance, morality through law, government 
through acquiescence, and hypocrisy 
through convention.” In other words, 
America is rapidly following in the foot- 
steps of the human race. 

“Societies founded on tyranny,” says 
Mr. Hays, “still exist though many have 
passed away. Ours is an experiment with a 
society based on freedom. It is an experi- 
ment in democracy which has been de- 
scribed as a method of determination by 
counting heads instead of cracking them. 
The Constitution of the United States, 
with the exception of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, contains only one kind of 
restraint — that on the Government. This 
was thought necessary to preserve lib- 
erty.” Other nations may have political 
institutions based on suppression, but 
that is not the American method, and Mr. 
Hays will accept no substitutes. 

He quotes Lincoln as saying that “this 
country with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, 
they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow 
it.” And I am tempted to add: this coun- 
try with its decline of liberty belongs to 
the people who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of it, they can exercise 


By Ernest Boyd 


their human right to change things. 
Presumably, the American people have 
and get the kind of liberty they deserve. 
As quoted by Mr. Hays, H. L. Mencken 
declares: “Liberty, today, not only lacks 
its old hot partisans and romantic fanatics 
in America; it has grown so disreputable 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By 
Anita Loos (Liveright). 

The Closed Garden. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 

The Road to Heaven. By Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). 

Toucoutou. By Edward Larocque 
Tinker (Dodd, Mead). 


GENERAL 


The Misbebaviorists. By 
Wickham (Dial Press). 
Let Freedom Ring. By Arthur Garfield 

Hays (Liveright). 

Politicians and Morealists of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Emile Faguet 
(Little, Brown). 

Possible Worlds. By J. B. S. Haldane 
(Harper). 


Harvey 











that even to mention it, save in terms of a 
fossilized and hollow rhetoric, becomes a 
sort of indecorum.” If the “old hot parti- 
sans”’ have cooled off, are the authorities 
to be blamed if they take advantage of 
that fact to administer the country in a 
manner more in accordance with the tepid 
partisanship of the present time? All over 
the world, so far as I can discover, govern- 
ments are similarly adapting their proce- 
dure to meet the spirit of the times. We 
have allcheered and fought for democracy, 
and democracy is showing the kind of gov- 
ernment it wants. Liberty is the youngest 
of its cares. It requires a great deal more 
than a vote to want and to understand 
liberty; that requires intelligence. 


PASSAGE not quoted by Hays from 

Mr. Mencken may throw light on 
the subject. “The American, played on for 
years by a stream of jackass legislation, 
takes refuge in frank skulking. He first 
dodges the laws, and then he dodges the 
duty of protesting against them. His life 
becomes a process of sneaking through 
back-alleys, watching over one shoulder 
for the cop and over the other for his 
neighbor. Thus a-tremble (and with a 
weather eye open for Bolsheviks, atheists 


and loose women), he serves the high oath 
that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” If that is true, or even if 
there is only a slight element of truth in it, 
we have a clue to all the phenomena which 
disturb the patriotic soul of Arthur Gar- 
field Hays. But I confess I do not see how, 
without violating some of the other prin- 
ciples of American government, he pro- 
poses to remedy the evil. 

He gives a gruesome account of the 
Scopes trial and the type of mind preva- 
lent in Dayton, Tennessee. They are not 
the kind of people that any educated per- 
son would care to associate with. If that 
type dominates and passes legislation re- 
flecting that sort of mentality, surely the 
democratic process is working perfectly. 
If a minority of intelligent people were to 
thrust the teaching of evolution upon the 
reluctant inhabitants of Tennessee, that 
would be a violation of the fundamental 
principle of representative government. It 
is quite evident, on the showing of Mr. 
Hays, that Bryan, not Darrow, repre- 
sented the spirit of a community which 
abhorred Darwin and all his works. 
Whether or not a particular State is ridi- 
culed by its neighbors into withholding its 
legislative hand is of little consequence 
beside the plain fact that if everyone, or a 
majority, believes that the earth is flat 
that belief is the crux of the situation, not 
its expression in terms of anti-evolution 
legislation. As soon as everybody knows 
the earth is round, the lawmakers may call 
it flat until doomsday without diminishing 
that knowledge by one iota. 


O far as I know, Americans generally 
admit that on this huge continent, 
which they so hopefully regard as a homo- 
geneous country, there are diverse and 
widely scattered communities, differing in 
education, economic conditions, climate, 
social manners, and so forth. Once admit- 
ting all to a political equality, with its 
concomitant assumption of social and in- 
tellectual equality, the discrepancies and 
absurdities, the evasions and the oppres- 
sions of which Mr. Mencken and Mr. Hays 
complain are inevitable. The civilized 
minority has no chance of imposing its 
will by democratic means, so it adopts 
the attitude which makes the destruc- 
tion of liberty possible. 

If Americans did not suffer from their 
own special type of discomfort, they 
would suffer from some other. They might 
be goose-stepping or wearing black shirts 
or paying taxes for the upkeep of a church 
in which they do not believe. It is a sad 
world, Master Hays. 
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“Wrapped in Fallen Caesar’s Robe”’ 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


COLUMBUS. By Marius André. Trans- 
lated from the French by Eloise Park- 
burst Hugenin. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. $4.00. 


HIS new life of Columbus — the 

first we have had, so far as the 

present reviewer knows, by a 
French author — presents certain very 
interesting features and, above all, a 
wholly fresh conception of the character 
of the discoverer. That Columbus was un- 
scrupulous and deceitful in some respects 
has long been known, but such devices as 
his falsifying of the log in order to en- 
courage the seamen by making them think 
they were nearing the end of their journey 
have been justly put down to prudence 
rather than to any more unworthy motive. 
Even his cruelty to the natives has not 
appeared so serious in previous accounts 
as M. André shows it to have been. On the 
other hand, we never before thought of 
the admiral as a poet, a precursor of 
Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and 
Chateaubriand. He appears in this new 
study as a far more variegated and 
romantic character than he has ever 
appeared before. 

In the first place, Columbus was a pro- 
fessional caster of dust into people’s eyes 
in the matter of his origin. He represented 
himself as descended from the Roman 
Consul Colonius, as already a voyager to 
all known seas, as the master of an ency- 
clopedic knowledge. Magnified by his 
earliest historians, by his son, and his 
friend Las Casas, his story had become in 
the last generation, as M. André says, 
“the most successful and extraordinary 
“mystification’ in all history.” The truth 
is that he was a veritable Renaissance fig- 
ure, inbred with all the ambitions. “He 
wanted gold, much gold, and he wanted 
glory. Not able to aspire to crown or regal 
title, he determined to win what would be 
virtually a kingdom and, by making it 
hereditary, found a dynasty.” And he was 
wholly without scruple as to the means by 
which these ambitions were to be fulfilled. 
“He enlisted in the cause a gift of seduc- 
tion which was intellectual rather than 
sensual, the crafty practice of a sharp 
business man, and a veritable genius for 
lying, for dissimulation and for what we 
term bluff.” But at the same time his vi- 
sions were magnificent, making him a poet 
both in speech and action and finally 
driving him into a madness that was not 
without its sublime elements. 

It is not true, as he represented, that 
Previous to his great voyage he “suffered 
cold and hunger,” that he was “the laugh- 
ing stock of all, and only one poor monk 


had pity on him.” This fate, and worse, 
overtook him later, but he never suffered 
in early life; and when his hour came, 
“Spain,” as Mr. Carlos Pereyra says, 
“adopted him in a burst of romantic gen- 
erosity.” For this was the courtly, generous, 
ardent Spain of the end of the Fifteenth 
Century. Columbus adapted himself to 
this milieu. The weaver’s son made 
himself a cavalier, and at the same time 
feverishly set to work to master all the 
sciences useful to the art of navigation. 
He studied also the ancients and the me- 
dizval chroniclers who fed his visionary 
mind with fabulous images of the un- 
known world, for he was determined to 
unveil this world and to seek the aid of all 
the kings of Europe if the court of Spain 
refused to sponsor his project. 


NDRE adopts the happy device of 
interspersing through the book brief 
imaginary conversations that lighten the 
historical documentation and convey the 
spirit of the times and the various charac- 
ters. But his chief originality is in certain 
of his general conceptions, as, for instance, 
that the movement of setting up savage 
natural man as superior to civilized man 
began with Columbus. From the very be- 
ginning he hit upon phrases that caught 
contemporary fancy, such as “men and 
women go completely naked, just as they 
came from their mother’s womb.” During 
four centuries, says M. André, “his fol- 
lowers will rhapsodize nakedness, making 
of it a symbol of primeval purity.” As 
Columbus pictured them, the savages 
were well formed and graceful, with beau- 
tiful bodies and pleasant faces, just as they 
were later to appear in the minds of the 
French romantics; and the conclusion to 
be drawn from this portrait of paradisiac 
customs was all too evident: if man is nat- 
urally good and a model of all the virtues 
in his savage state, why seek to convert 
him? “And the other obvious deduction: 
society perverted man.” Thus “the para- 
disiac legend and literature of the innocent 
and pure natural man spread over all 
Europe. ‘Without religion’ — the slogan 
of anarchy is made. The idea makes rapid 
headway. ‘Without letters’ — Rousseau 
undertakes the development of that 
theme. . . . In short, Columbus, the 
creator of ‘natural man,’ is the first link in 
the long chain to which belong Las Casas, 
Peter Martyr, Guevara, Thomas More, 
Fenelon, Jean-Jacques Rousseau and his 
contemporaries, the ‘philosophers’ Ma- 
dame de Staél and Tolstoi.” Possibly 
M. André, as a Frenchman, strains a 
point in tracing to such a remote origin 
a conception that has been so popular 


among his own countrymen; but certain 
it is that the savage, noble, or other- 
wise, makes his entrance into the Euro- 
pean mind with the voyages of Columbus. 

At the same time Columbus discovered 
also the poetry of tropical countries. “His 
eyes,” says M. André, “never tire of 
viewing such beautiful verdure. He sings 
hymns of praise to the delectable per- 
fumes with which the trees and flowers 
caress his nostrils as he skirts the shores. 
In Isabella there are such large flocks of 
parrots that they obscure the sun, and 
birds sing sweetly in the woods.” Gold is 
always his chief preoccupation, but he 
cannot restrain his joy in these delightful 
surroundings. Where nature is most beau- 
tiful, he is certain, there one can draw 
from her the greatest gain. And he lives 
indeed in his imagination among all the 
marvels not only of Marco Polo and Man- 
deville but of the Odyssey, actually seeing 
mermaids and sirens and convincing him- 
self from the stories of the natives, that he 
is within striking distance of the Amazons 
and Cyclops. It is in his emphasis on these 
aspects of the admiral’s life that M. 
André’s originality chiefly consists, as 
later in his picture of the madness of 
Columbus. There the positive eloquence 
of the great discoverer rises to a truly Bib- 
lical height and he writes with the sublim- 
ity of a Chateaubriand. 


IKE his Spanish employers and the 
conquistadores, Columbus lacked the 
practical sense to realize where lay true 
riches: the happiness of peoples and their 
civilization. He would have been a great 
colonizer if agriculture had interested him, 
if he had not followed so fanatically his 
own wild chimeras, and if his cruelty, or 
rather his hard-heartedness, had not al- 
most matched that of the most ferocious 
of his contemporaries. He was the most 
wretched of administrators, and his treat- 
ment of the natives was such that Bishop 
Las Casas, his great apologist, remarks: 
“The misfortunes which he suffered were 
but just chastisement for his treatment of 
the Indians.” Queen Isabella was hard put 
to it to save the unhappy creatures whom 
he had piled naked pell-mell into the ves- 
sels, like cattle, and a large proportion of 
whom had died on the way. But there is a 
terrible grandeur in the last days of this 
Don Quixote “who had read too many 
biblical romances and sea tales of chiv- 
alry.” The crafty calculator in Columbus 
disappeared. He became wholly sincere 
because he was quite mad, “a 
and hallucinated being,” hearing celestial 
voices and proclaiming himself the Am- 
bassador of God. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Rum, Romance and Rebellion. By Charles 
William Taussig. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Co. $4.00. 


STUDY, not too profound but 

fairly picturesque, of the triangular 
trade of the New England Colonies and 
States: molasses from the West Indies, 
manufactured into rum in New England, 
the rum then shipped to Africa to be 
bartered for slaves, which in turn were 
mostly sold in the West Indies or the 
southern parts of this country. Not an 
edifying trade, and one made all the more 
disgusting from the sniveling hypocrisy 
which currently surrounded it. The author 
does full justice to this hypocrisy and 
rather less than justice to the contem- 
porary protests against it. His book is a 
well-written but rather ill-natured and 
costive critique of the morals and sincerity 
of an age that is past. It is all true, but it 
lacks that quality of imagination neces- 
sary to reconstruct the processes of a dead 
mentality. We no longer condemn the 
Romans for their gladiatorial games, nor 
should we condemn pious skippers from 
New England who prayed devoutly for 
successful slaving voyages. Doubtless the 
author, like most of us today, considers 
himself decently humane yet suffers not 
at all over the contemporary miseries of 
labor, slums, war, pestilence, and famine, 
provided they be not too near and un- 
pleasant. So the Puritan merchants could 
sing psalms and enslave negroes, could 
and did die for principles and smuggle 
tum. I am all for realism in historical 
writing, but prefer a more understanding 


approach than Mr. Taussig’s. 
ee eee 


Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice Baring. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 


Ta fluent pen of Maurice Baring has 
been active again — and this time on 
what? The author himself finds that ques- 
tion a difficult one to answer. Something 
of a novel, of a book of travel, of a study 
of manners, with the charm of all three, 
‘Tinker’s Leave” is really a thinly veiled 
tecord of the author’s personal experiences 
’& special correspondent in the Russo- 
Japanese War. The thread of the story 
through the book concerns the youth who 
Went forth to see the world. He travels 
through Russia to the war zone under 
the guidance of cultivated Russians, paus- 
ing not so much to learn as to understand 
€ country and the people it produces. 
In the end he returns to England, his 
vision clarified, his horizon widened. 
here is nothing spectacular in the story, 
no melodrama even at the front; life 
simply goes on with all its hopes and 


disappointments and paradoxes and fu- 
tility, seen by an understanding eye 
and told with humor and insight. 


ese ee * 


Aimée Villard. By Charles Silvestre. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


ANY French books have been 
translated in the last year for the 
benefit of those who prefer their litreature 
in English — and most of them have been 
exceptionally good. The two outstanding 
examples are André Maurois’ “ Disraeli” 
and Julian Green’s ‘“‘Avarice House.” 
“Aimée Villard” has now been added to 
this list, and it is well able to take its place 
with the others. It is a beautifully written 
story of a French peasant girl who takes 
up the tasks laid down by her father, and 
who with her love of the soil and her 
courage, devotion, and industry makes a 
success of them. It is a moving tale, 
simply but effectively told — giving a re- 
markable picture, not only of an unusu- 
ally fine character, but also of the rural 


life of France. 
**x* *£ *& * 


The Sunny Side of Asia. By Richard M. 
Elliott. New York: The Century 
Co. $3.00. 


ROFESSOR ELLIOTT’S confession 

that he wrote “The Sunny Side of 
Asia” in a few weeks is reflected in the 
easy rapidity of this pleasant travel book. 
Evidently compiled from careful notes of 
a journey, begun on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, across southern Asia to 
the China Sea, “The Sunny Side of 
Asia” is the immediate reaction of an 
intelligent observer to Oriental places and 
peoples. Mr. Elliott succeeds in carrying 
his audience along with him through 
Arabia, Persia, Baluchistan, India, Siam, 
and stations east. He makes no pretenses; 
he does not attempt to robe himself in 
literary purple; he is actuated by neither 
propaganda nor prejudice, and his obser- 
vations are therefore the result of general 
culture rather than particular study. 


seeue eh 


Flemish Art. By Roger Fry. New York: 
Bretano’s. $3.50. 


URING the enthusiasm aroused by 

an exhibition of Flemish art at 
Burlington House, London, ‘in the winter 
of 1926-27, Mr. Fry delivered a lecture, 
the text of which, with a few alterations 
and a generous interspersion of excellent 
illustrations, forms this book. The author 
is less technical in the treatment of his 
subject than in “Transfigurations” and 
“Vision and Design,” and makes himself 
quite satisfactorily comprehensible to the 


layman with a curiosity for appreciating 
the development and outstanding charac- 
teristics of Flemish art. His program is to 
give some idea of the course of Flemish 
painting in relation to the general move- 
ment of the European spirit as expressed 
in pictorial art, and we are led from the 
early “home-grown” primitives of the 
actualities of life, through the less and 
less homogeneous periods of the Renais- 
sance, and finally to the florid exuberance 
of the baroque as expressed in the paint- 
ing of Rubens. Mr. Fry deals mostly with 
the Van Eycks, Van der Weyden, Mem- 
ling, Metsyp, Brenghel, Rubens, and 
somewhat with Jordaens. One is led to 
wonder a little why, in a survey of 
Flemish art, he should so conspicuously 
avoid all mention of Van Dyck and 
dwell to the extent of some two pages 
upon Brouwer, Flemish by birth, but 
usually considered to have worked almost 
entirely in the Dutch idiom. 


ese ee & 


Wide Fields. By Paul Green. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


R. GREEN has written a book of 
short stories any one of which 

would give away the fact that he is a 
dramatist by nature. Last year his play, 
“In Abraham’s Bosom,” won the Pulitzer 
Prize; and now, although he has tech- 
nically turned to a different form of writ- 
ing, he still uses many of the devices of the 
stage. Dialogue plays an important part 
in carrying on the story, and as always 
Mr. Green has a great feeling for dramatic 
incidents. These short sketches are writ- 
ten about a group of poor white farmers 
of the Carolina cotton belt. Many of them 
are rather morbid, but Mr. Green does 
not write without humor and a few of the 
stories are sheer comedy. He successfully 
blends humor and pathos, tragedy and 
comedy, and writes of people as they are. 


see o* 


Traveling Light. By M. H. Harrigan. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


HOUGH especially meant for those 

of “light pocketbook and light lug- 
gage,” this conveniently small but clearly 
printed book answers every question that 
any tourist to Spain, Portugal, or Morocco 
would be likely to ask. It is actually 
practical for those of light pocketbooks, 
giving excellent suggestions for a ten 
weeks’ trip at a cost of $493. But it is 
also a book that has long been needed for 
voyagers in Spain. It dispels the illusion 
that this is a land of discomfort, ptomaine, 
and typhoid, and gives an accurate idea 
of how delightfully happy such a trip can 
be accompanied by this guide. 
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The Story of the Week 
Congress Rests — and from What Labors? 


T this time of year there is always a 
great congestion on the calendar of 


Congress and a great scrambling 
among legislators in Washington to be 
done with the nation’s business and to get 
home to their own. For six months the 
legislative mill has been grinding. Now it 
is time to stop the wheel, disconnect the 
grindstones, shutter the windows, bar the 
doors, and leave the old contraption to 
itself. Much is to be done at home. Fences 
are to be mended, neighbors reassured, 
and acquaintances renewed. 

At this time of year, moreover, the 
nation is given opportunity to survey the 
work of Congress. What has the mill 
turned out? What is the quality, what the 
quantity of its production? Has it met 
the specifications demanded of it? To 
answer these things in the case of the 
seventieth Congress it is necessary to 
compare the President’s message of 
December point by point with the achieve- 
ments of our national legislative bodies. 
The President’s program may not have 
been the best possible, but it presented a 
general plan upon which Congress was 
to work. 


President Coo.ipcE, addressing a joint: 


session of the Senate and House on 
December 6, 1927, spoke first of public 
expenditures and tax reduction, subjects 
dear to his economical self. He favored 
“stern self-denial” in public expenditures, 
urging Congress to be careful in its appro- 
priations. As for tax reduction, it was to 
be “mainly for purpose of removing in- 
equalities,” and should be along the line 
of the Me ton plan, which had the 
President’s “‘complete support.” Con- 
gress launched into this problem early in 
its session. A tax bill appeared in the 
House on December 15, and called for 
reduction by $232,735,000. Lengthy dis- 
cussion followed, with the Democrats 
demanding a greater reduction, even up 
to $400,000,000. Eventually, the House 
agreed upon the figure of $289,735,000. 
Not so with the Senate, which came down 
to $205,875,000. Here, unless a joint 
conference disagrees, the President finds 
his wishes observed. In the matter of 
appropriations he is not so fortunate, but 
at least he will have kept expenditures in 
revenue bills far below the sum Congress 
would have provided without his check. 
In his message the President spoke 
next of national defense, particularly as 
it concerned the Navy. “‘We need a very 
substantial sea armament.” It must be a 
moderate building program, but ought to 
include submarines, cruisers, and airplane 


By Stewart Beach 


carriers, at the very least. Accordingly, 
there appeared in January an “Adminis- 
tration” bill, asking for $740,000,000 to 
build over an unlimited period twenty- 
five cruisers, five aircraft carriers, nine 
destroyer leaders, and thirty-two sub- 
marines. In mid-March, when the House 
had finished with it, the bill was down 





Now is the time for all good 
men to come — or should we 
say ‘‘go”’—to the aid of 
their party. Summer is close 
at hand; so are the political 
conventions; and no man need 
linger at the Capitol in the 
hope of seeing some new and 
phenomenal legislation ac- 
complished. The halls are 
emptying. The first session of 
seventieth Congress has sung 
its swan song. But what did . 
Congress accomplish before 
deciding to call it a day? For 
these who would look upon 
the record and judge its 
merits and demerits, a sum- 

mary is hereby offered 











to $274,000,c00 for the construction of 
fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier. 
The Senate has threatened to filibuster 
this remnant out of existence. 

Following this in the order of his 
message came the problem of the Mer- 
chant Marine. Mr. Coo.ipce desired aid 
for privately owned merchantmen, and 
thought this might be given by including 
masters and crews of merchant ships in 
the Naval Reserve, thus providing them 
with extra pay through an indirect sub- 
sidy. As for the government-owned mer- 
chant fleet, he declared emphatically that 
“public operation is not a success.” But 
public operation, successful or not, was 
destined to continue. By February the 
Senate had pushed through the Jones bill, 
which left the shipping fleet still in govern- 
ment hands. The House did not radically 
alter it. Five out of seven members of the 
Shipping Board must approve before a 
government-owned ship is sold into 
private ownership, and this, it is said, 
does not make for rapid disposal. As for 
indirect subsidy, contracts for mail 
carrying have been provided for private 
operators, and the loan fund for the use of 
private operators has been considerably 
increased. The bill was signed on May 23. 


In the matter of agricultural relief, the 
President made plain that he favored no 
plan upon the lines of the defunct 
McNary-Haucen bill, four years stewing 
in the legislative pot. ““Government price 
fixing is known to be unsound, and to 
result in disaster.” Early in 1928, how- 
ever, Senator McNary sprang forward 
with a measure designed as a “compro- 
mise.” It was supposed to meet the 
President’s objections, principally by 
making the obnoxious equalization fee 
optional instead of automatically appli- 
cable. Recently the bill has gone through 
both Senate and House, but with it the 
President has no sympathy. It was still 
the McNary-Haucen bill, and was 
doomed to a veto. The farmer still waits, 
not altogether patiently. 


URNING to tariff questions, Mr. 

Coo.mpcE announced himself satis- 
fied with the present schedules, with sub- 
stantial import taxes on both agricultural 
and manufactured products. Congress has 
taken him at his word, despite the protests 
of certain Western gentry. 

Mr. Coo.ipce’s message gave no hint 
of the battle which was to take place on 
the problem of flood control in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. He thought that the 
“carrying out of plans” would “extend 
over a period of years.” He favored the 
plan proposed by a commission of Army 
engineers, and added that communities 
along the river must bear some share of 
the expense. The Flood Control bill which 
arose in the Senate early in April slid 
through that body like the fast mail 
clattering through Oconomowoc. With 
practically no discussion it was passed on 
a promising March day by the score of 
70 to 0. 

But the bill, upon close examination, 
was not so promising. It committed 
the Government to the definite expendi- 
ture of $325,000,000 and allowed room 
for the leakage of millions more. It called 
upon the Government to bear the entire 
expense and, according to the vigilant 
President, lined the pockets of railway and 
lumber interests whose property might 
have to be condemned. A month later the 
President and committees from House 
and Senate were pondering these things 
at the White House. On May 7 Mr. 
Coo.ince reported himself satisfied with 
a compromise measure which had been 
arranged. It still contained a pound of 
two of pork, but this he could not hope t0 
cut out. A few days afterwards the bill 
bore his signature. 
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Concerning the Boulder Dam project, 
by which a huge dam, to provide power, 
irrigation, and flood control, was to be 
thrown across the Colorado River at 
Boulder Canyon, the President was 
definite. ‘Every other possibility should 
be exhausted before the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes engaged in the power 
business.” What of this? Congress pro- 
ceeded in due time to sit down in the 
middle of a Southwestern cactus plant, 
a scheme for operation of the proposed 
power plant by a government-owned cor- 
poration. Congress is still sitting there, 
somewhat to its discomfort, although 
Senator Reep Smoot and the power 
interests are trying to pull it away. If the 
proposed bill does not die in Congress, 
it may be pierced by a Presidential veto. 


HE case of Muscle Shoals is not dis- 
similar. The plan is now to operate 
the fertilizer plant at that point through 
another government corporation. The 
President demurs, and seems to be pluck- 
ing another shaft from his quiver of vetoes. 
Coming to the perennial coal problem, 
the President in bleak December ad- 
vocated legislation which would authorize 
a system of fuel administration and the 
appointment by the President of a board 
of mediation and conciliation. But the 
only point at which the seventieth Con- 
gress has seriously attacked the coal 
problem is by directing a committee of 
its own members to investigate conditions 
among striking miners in the bituminous 
coal regions of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. The investigation has 
been made, hearings have been held in 
Washington, but, as anticipated in many 
quarters, nothing has come of them. 

Mr. Coouince also insisted that a re- 
turn of alien property still held in this 
country should be arranged, with due 
protection for the rights of the United 
States Government and American claim- 
ants. This has been done. 

In foreign relations he advocated “‘such 
international covenants against war as 
we are permitted under our Constitution 
to make.” Having no new grist from the 
State Department the Senate was able to 
do nothing better than rake over the 
question of American adherence to the 
World Court at The Hague. It only did 
this because Senator GiLLETT took the 
matter seriously to heart and introduced 
a resolution asking for action. The resolu- 
tion, offered on February 6, provided that 
the President should be prompted to ar- 
tange “a further exchange of views with 
the signatory states.” It was buried in 
committee for a considerable period, and 
when it reappeared gave rise to no action, 
but only a provocative debate. The Senate 
was not to be aroused upon the issue, and 
early in May it was buried in moth balls. 

While giving this treatment to problems 
raised by the President, Congress has not 
been idle in exploring matters which it 


discovered on its own initiative. In the first 
hour of its session, in fact, before the 
President had unburdened his mind, the 
Senate was busy castigating two delin- 
quent members, Senator-elect SmiTH of 
Illinois and Senator-elect VaRE of Penn- 
sylvania. As a result, it refused on De- 
cember 7, by a vote of 50 to 32, to allow 
SmitH to take the oath of office. On 
December 9, by a vote of 56 to 30, it 
administered the same treatment to 
VarE. The cases of both men were re- 
ferred to Senator Jim REEp’s Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. Neither 
candidate was ever admitted to member- 
ship, and Illinois and Pennsylvania have 
dragged through the session with one 
member each, somewhat to their chagrin 
and much to the concern of politicians at 
home. It is suggested that the Senate has 
set an unfortunate precedent which may 
allow it to bar members indiscriminately. 

Meanwhile, the Senate took upon itself 
the privilege of a series of investigations. 
Remaining from the previous year was 
the investigation of the oil lease transac- 
tions of the Harp1inc Administration, and 
to this Senator Nye of the Public Lands 
Committee applied himself with zeal. 

He was abetted by Senator Tuomas J. 
Watsu of Montana, foremost among 
those who ferreted out the Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills leases. The trail led through 
the machinations of the Continental Trad- 
ing Company, an organization set up for 
disreputable deals by Harry F. Sincvair, 
Col. Ropert W. Stewart, the exiled 
BiackmeER, and others. Liberty bonds 
representing profits of the Continental 
were diligently sought; a considerable 
number of them were found to have gone 
to the Republican National Committee, 
apparently to help make up a deficit in- 
curred in the campaign of 1920. But just 
as the investigation reached its height, 
Mr. Sinciarr, regarded as the arch- 
meddler, was declared not guilty of 
conspiracy by a District of Columbia jury. 
It is generally held that this bathetic 
event does not mar the excellence of the 
investigation or the importance of the 
facts which it disclosed. There is a general 
belief that the oil investigation is one 
of the most significant things thus far 
accomplished by the seventieth Senate. 


N December, just at the time when 
Dwicut W. Morrow was chosen by 
President Cootipce as Ambassador to 
Mexico, the newspapers controlled by 
Wiiiiam RanpoupH Hearst commenced 
publishing documents, declared to be 
authentic, indicating that Mexico was 
secretly plotting with the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda in the Western 
Hemisphere and the engendering in Latin 
America of feeling hostile to the United 
States. To this the Senate turned its 
attention. It was proven shortly that Mr. 
Hearst’s documents were false from 


beginning to end, that willfully or not he 
had bought a quire of forgeries. 

For its other investigations, many in 
number, it has not so much to show. The 
investigation of the bituminous coal situa- 
tion has been already reported. In addi- 
tion, the Senate squinted at the power 
trust, tilted with lobbyists, and, against 
the will of the President, determined to 
have a hand in the S-¢ inquiry. None of 
these enterprises brought tangible success. 
On the resolution of Senator WacNneER, 
novitiate from New York, it undertook 
an investigation of the unemployment 
situation. This move had the effect of 
stirring up long controversy as to the 
meaning of that attractive word “pros- 
perity,” but from it has evolved no re- 
medial legislation. There was a great 
discrepancy between the unemployment 
figures presented by Secretary of Labor 
Davis and those dug up by Senators 
hostile to the Cootipce Administration. 
Latterly the Senate has taken its turn at 
the quadrennial business of investigating 
campaign fund expenditures, and has 
placed the Presidential candidates on 
tenterhooks by digging into their funding 
arrangements. 


F the major issues brought before 

Congress this year, flood control 
is the only one which has been definitely 
settled. Before this appears in type, how- 
ever, there is the prospect that several 
others will have been translated into 
legislation, provided, of course, that the 
President is not overactive in using his 
power of veto. All in all, it has been a 
slow-moving, muddled session. In this it 
follows the tradition of postwar years; 
and since 1928 is a Presidential year, 
when political consequences are upper- 
most in legislative minds, it has been 
perhaps the most muddled of all. Congress 
has regularly kicked up its heels at the 
President, and it has been only by the 
dint of strenuous effort that Mr. Coot- 
IDGE has prevented a runaway. It has 
divided on sectional rather than party 
lines, and in view of this the Administra- 
tion has never been certain what turn it 
would take next. 

The Senate has not been called upon 
to act in any vital questions of foreign 
relations. Peace abroad has confined it 
to domestic problems. Arbitration treaties 
such as that arranged with France, and 
“cooling off” agreements such as the 
Bryan treaties now due for renewal, have 
not been set before it. The necessity for 
acting upon these will come later. 

The seventieth Congress is not dis- 
tinguishable from its predecessors so much 
by what it has done as by what it has not 
done. Traveling across a level plain, it 
has not been able to scale the heights, 
and this, perhaps, is a fortunate circum- 
stance. Whip up the horses, manceuvre 
the band into line, and on with the 
Presidential campaign! 
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American Commerce and 
Foreign Ships 
(Continued from page 528) 


International Mercantile Marine — to 
build its palatial new steamship, Califor- 
nia, the largest commercial vessel ever 
built in the United States, for service 
through the Panama Canal to Pacific 
Coast ports. It plans to build one or more 
sister ships. Likewise, the Matson Navi- 
gation Company recently completed the 
Malolo for the San Francisco-Honolulu 
business. 

The ships now in service, however, are 
subject to obsolescence, and a compre- 
hensive plan for replacements has not 
been evolved. Even now the plaint is 
heard that American freighters are inca- 
pable of competing actively with the 
foreign lines because of their slow speed. 
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Many of them have a maximum of only 
nine or ten knots, compared with the 
twelve to fourteen knots attained by 
their competitors; and interest charges on 
goods in transit accrue so rapidly that a 
merchant is loath, even from the stand- 
point of patriotism, to ship his goods on a 
vessel which requires fifty per cent more 
time to cross the Atlantic. As a result the 
total import and export traffic, amounting 
last year to 112,000,000 tons, moved 
largely in vessels of foreign registry, only 
approximately one third being handled 
in American-flag ships. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
clearly defines a policy of an adequate 
marine for handling commerce, as a naval 
auxiliary. It also contemplates private 
operation of such a fleet. In selling ships 
to private operators, the United States 
Shipping Board has required a guarantee 
—and rightly so, many aver — that the 
purchaser shall maintain such ships in the 
trade in which they have been operated 
by the Government for a specified number 
of years. It refrains from placing its own 
Shipping Board vessels in competition 
with privately owned American ships. 
The board has, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, sold 1,134 ships for $85,000,- 
000 since 1921. Many of these, however, 
were sold as junk rather than for freight 
service. 

It is held by some that the profits 
which foreign powers make through carry- 
ing American products eventually return 
to this country in payment for goods 
purchased here, and that it is therefore a 
good business policy to permit potential 
customers to increase their national reve- 
nues through handling American goods 
on the seas. Economic reasoning versus 
patriotic impulses to see an American 
fleet worthy of the name present a deli- 
cate situation. That the railroads should 
own and operate fleets, an idea advanced 
by E. N. Hurley, former chairman of the 
Shipping Board, is another of the numer- 
ous proposals advanced in the interests of 
an adequate fleet, although one which 
aroused no overwhelming enthusiasm from 
the rail executives, who already have 
enough to do on land without turning 
their attention to the sea. 

Back of the political and economic 
assertions and counterassertions, how- 
ever, lies the hope, deep-rooted in the 
thought of many Americans, that a flag 
which once was known in the world’s 
ports may again become a factor in mari- 
time affairs. An advertisement, if you 
will, of the nation which it represents, a 
naval auxiliary in time of stress, and a 
peace-time ambassador of good will, ca- 
pable of handling the growing United 
States foreign trade and able to demon- 
strate that American efficiency in ship- 
design and ship operation make possible 
effective competition on the seas with the 
best that foreign powers can build and 
manage. 











Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion, 


A Fence ror THE Rio Granpe. 1. Not long ago 
Mr. George Marvin opposed in Tue InpEPENDENT 
the restriction of Mexican immigration. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Strout writes a refutation, presenting the 
other side of the case. Re-read Mr. Marvin’s article, 
study Mr. Strout’s, and try to decide which side you 
personally favor. 2. Is the parallel between the negro 
problem and the problem of the Mexican peon in 
this country a close one? Does the comparison of the 
two problems make a good introduction for this ar- 
ticle? 3. About how many Mexicans are now settled 
in this country? Are Mexicans still crossing the 
border in large numbers? 4. Where, if anywhere, 
does the danger lie? 5. What is Congress doing 
about it? 6. Discuss in some detail the following 
points: a, the danger of offending Mexico; 4, the 
danger of slowing down American production; ¢, 
the possibility of finding white labor to do the work 
now done by Mexicans; d, the relationship between 
immigration and unemployment; ¢, the character 
and traits of the immigrant from Mexico; f, the 
difficulty of policing the Mexican border if quota 
restrictions are applied. 


Does Bic Businsss Stitt Pray Poutrics? 1. 
What answer does Mr. Record give to this question? 
Discuss the arguments by which he reaches his con- 
clusion. 2. How, according to Mr. Record, does 
political corruption today differ from that of past dec- 
ades? Give at least two examples of bribery in the 
“old days.” Name at least three cases of corruption 
within the last five years. Give as many more as you 
are able. 3. Comment: “. . . the backbone of the 
boss-controlled political machine is money received 
from great corporations which are possessed of 
extraordinarily valuable privileges.” 4. Discuss: 
“Sooner or later the sham battles now being carried 
on between the major political parties of this coun- 
try must give way to a new fundamental battle, first 
to restrict the evil of special privilege, and ulti- 
mately to destroy it.” Why “sham battle”? 


AmeRIcAN CoMMERCE AND Foreicn Suis. 1. 
Comment on Mr. Snow’s description of New York 
Harbor. Does it make a good introduction for the 
article? 2, How do American and European shipping 
interests stand in the number of passenger liners? 
Freighters? Gather statistics, based either on total 
tonnage or number of ships, showing the relative 
standings of Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States, France, and Italy. Make them into a table. 
3. Does Mr. Snow favor the increase of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine? Do you? What do you think 
of the argument reproduced by Mr. Snow in the 
next-to-last paragraph of his article. 4. In connec- 
tion with the article, notice in daily newspapers 
what has happened to the Jones shipping bill. What 
advantages is the bill expected to provide for Amer- 
ican vessels? 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. Criticize the 
style of this correspondence. Do you approve or op- 
pose the use of slang, humorous epithets, and catch 
phrases? For what kind of articles is such writing 
permissible? Is this the kind? Discuss. 2. Why are 
the correspondents and politicians in Washington 
growing more cautious about their campaign pre- 
dictions? 3. In what one prediction does our cor- 
respondent indulge himself? 4. Discuss the “back 
fence” news in which he takes refuge. Comment on 
the relation of Secretary Mellon to the Vare gang in 
Pennsylvania; the conflicting opinions on farm fe 
lief; and other current political matters upon whi 
the article bears. What, for example, is the present 
status of the McNary-Haugen farm bill? What atti- 
tude does the President take toward it? 5. Survey 
the chief political developments of the week. What 
has happened in the Presidential campaign? What 
work has been accomplished in Congress? 
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